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tle E most conspicuous heroine that the war has brought 
out 80 far is Miss Jeanette Jennings, the Red Cross 
nurse, who came from Siboney to New York in the steamer 
Seneca, The Seneca is at present a government transport, 
As she was preparing to leave Siboney on July 13 with 
about fifty passengers, she was very unexpectedly ordered 
to take aboard and carry with her about a hundred sick 
and wounded soldiers. She had no proper accommoda 
tions for them, no medical supplies, and lacked ordinary 
food and water for so many persons, but in spite of re- 
monstrance the wounded men were put aboard. With 
them came two young assistant surgeons (without surgical 
instruments and with scarcely any medical supplies) and 
Miss Jennings Realizing what was ahead, Miss Jennings 
went in a row. boat to the State of Texas and brought back 
one load of supplies from that ship. On the morning of 
July 14 the Seneca started, with her hundred sick and 
wounded men, the two doctors without instruments, and 
one nurse. The passengers included several newspaper 
correspondents and a number of military attachés of vari- 
ous governments who had been to Santiago to watch the 
fighting. All of them seem to have made the best of the 
situation, and to have helped as far as they could to miti 
gate its distresses. Shirts and skirts were torn up for 
bandages; beds and state-rooms were given up by the 
well to the sick; every one that was able helped. But the 
suffering was very great; the ship became filthy. Many 
of the sick had fever, and an outbreak of yellow tever 
was hourly dreaded. The occasion was most critical, but 
the Red Cross nurse rose to it. It took four days and 
nights to reach Fort Monroe, and during that time Miss 
Jennings’s activity seems to have been almost continuous 
At Fort Monroe, while she was sleeping, the convalescent 
officers, foreign attachés, newspaper correspondents, and 
others framed and signed a letter briefly recounting what 
she had done, and recording their admiration for “ the 
heroic and self-sacrificing manner " in which she had cared 
for the suffering men. 

It is good to learn that her efforts were not in any 
The over-crowded transport unloaded 
finally in New York, on the morning of July 20, and though 
its condition was horrifying, all of the sick passengers 
promised at last accounts to recover. 


case unsuccessful 


For some reasons not understood—good reasons, it may 
be—the medical department of the army seemed from the 
start to be reluctant to accept the help of the Red Cross 
in caring for the wounded in Cuba. Miss Barton and her 
coadjutors have had much to discourage them and much 
to contend with. If they could find work to do they 
were at liberty to do it, but the medical staff of the army 
seemed to grudge them even an opportunity to show 
what they could do. But, as told on another page, their 
opportunity came at Siboney. There they were in the 
right place at the right time, and evidence multiplies of 
the indispensable nature of the help they gave there, and 
of the immense value of their supplies and personal ser- 
vices to the wounded. There seems to be no doubt that 
the medical department was caught unprepared at Si- 
boney, and the Red Cross achievements there are all the 
more gratifying for having been accomplished in spite of 
discouragements that were somewhat grievous. 


Av the national convention of German physicians held 
at Wiesbaden in June, one day out of three was devoted 
to a discussion of the expediency of educating women 
to be physicians. Women are now admitted to medical 
practice in Germany, and the question practically was 
whether it would pay to facilitate their medical education 
hy providing for their preliminary training and making 
the requirements easier. The opinion of the German doc- 
tors, as brought out by discussion, and finally by a vote, 
was that it was not well to encourage German women to 
study medicine. It was held that very few of them had the 
mental or physical equipment to make first-rate doctors. 
It was admitted that medical education might be advis- 
able for American women, but American women were 
held to be exceptional, and very different from German 
women. It was recognized that England had special 
uses for women doctors in her colonies, and that in Rus- 
sia male doctors are scarce, and there is. consequently a 
demand for educated physicians of either sex. But it was 
held that in Germany there is no lack of male physicians, 
and no considerable demand for women doctors, that very 
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few German women doctors are financially successful, 
and that, in short, the medical education of women on an 
increased scale would not be good either for the women 
themselves or for the public. So the convention resolved 
that the requirements for women doctors should be in all 
respects the same as for men, and that women should not 
be allowed to practise until they had qualified themselves 
in the same degree and by the same processes as men. 


American, English, and European women who live at 
Shanghai have interested themselves in trying to upset 
the Chinese fashion of binding the feet of girls, It is no- 
thing but a fashion, and has no basis. in either religion or 
utility, but it is of five or six hundred years’ standing, and 
so is pretty well established. But a Tien-tsin (China) cor- 
respondent of a London newspaper reports that the move- 
ment against it is really making progress. The Chinese 
can see that it is foolish, to say the least, to cripple chil- 
dren, but the great obstacle to reform is that Chinamen 
like fashionable wives, and girls who have grown up in 
time past with feet unbound have found their chance to 
make a good marriage very seriously prejudiced. The 
method of counteracting that difficulty is to pledge young 
Chinamen, especially boys in the foreign schools, to marry 
no woman whose feet have been distorted. 


Tue Prince of Wales has gone seriously lame, and it 
seems to be a question whether he will not walk with a 
limp for the rest of his days. It appears, so far as can be 
ascertained, that he has broken his kneepan. A broken 
kneepan mends with difficulty, and the usual method of 
dealing with it is to make holes in the bone and sew it to- 
gether with silver wire. At last accounts that had not 
been done in the Prince’s case, because he is not considered 
a safe subject for anesthetics. So when last heard from 
(July 23) the royal patient was in an irksome predicament, 
with the prospect of being laid up a long time, and of 
making finally an imperfect recovery. There are those 
who have dismal forebodings of the effect of lameness in 
the Prince of Wales on the gait of British fashionable so- 
ciety. Perhaps foot - binding in China started centuries 
ago in the chance that a hereditary leader of fashion hap- 
pened to have small feet. 


No history of the war with Spain will be complete which 
does not devote a paragraph to the * endless chain ” of 
Miss Schenck of Babylon. Links of it are still pouring 
in. On July 23, letters were still coming to her at the rate 
of 9000 or 10,000 a day, and the amount of money received 
was estimated at $14,000. Miss Schenck need not be sur- 
prised if presently she finds her effigy an object of atten- 
tion at the Eden Musée, along with the figures of Dewey 
and Sampson, Schley, Hobson, Roosevelt, Admiral Cer- 
vera, and Joseph Leiter. Greatness has fairly been forced 
upon that young lady; but she need not repine, for it was 
in a good cause. 


Tue liquidation of the Leiter debts has been going on 
for the past month, and being too big a transaction to be 
carried on in a corner, has received its share of public at- 
tention. The Leiters being a family that has been a good 
deal in the public eye, it has been interesting to follow the 
details of the commercial set-back which has caught them, 
and to consider the estimates both of what they have let 
go and of what they have been able to retain. We are 
tokl that Mr. Leiter had real estate in Chicago valued at 
$15,000,000, and that he has raised by sale or mortgage 
about $6,000,000. If these estimates are correct, and the 
Jatter amount is sufficient to settle all the claims against 
his son, he has $9,000,000 left—an amount which, by a lit- 
tle judicious nursing, ought to expand again presently 
into a comfortable fortune, and which meantime should 
yield income enough to keep wolves away from the doors 
of several of the family residences. 

It is not known that the sight of the Leiters losing 
money has gratified any one in particular, except the own- 
ers of the pockets into which the transferred money has 
flowed, and persons who have suffered from the disturb- 
ance of business incident to Joseph Leiter’s speculations. 
People in géneral like to see money whicly has been hon- 
estly gained stay in the hands that gathered it. Of course 
the money that Joseph Leiter ‘** lost” merely changed 
hands, and doubtless went in most instances into pockets 
much less amply furnished than those of his father, 
are so constituted, however, that our minds dwell more on 
the large sum that Joseph Leiter lost than on the smaller 
sums that were coincidently gained by many persons. So 
we look upon the transfer as a disaster, and, on the whole, 
we do not take pleasure in it. 

Mr. Levi Leiter has interested himself in some very im- 
portant and successful charities ip Chicago, to which the 
withdrawal of his support would mean collapse. There 
is additional reason, therefore, to hope that, whatever his 
losses may have been, he has still a large fortune left. 


Tuts is the story that was brought back by a young 
person who had spent a morning at a hospital in Central 
New York: 

** While I was there a man and a woman came in bring- 
ing a burned child in a blanket. It turned out that the 
man didn't know the woman, nor the woman the man, and 
neither knew the child. As the woman was riding on an 
open trolley-car on her way to the hospital, she heard a 
shriek, and saw a child in a door-yard with its dress 
afire. She jumped off the car, grabbed a blanket which 
hung on a clothes-line, wrapped it around the child, and 
rolled it on the ground. The child's mother came out of 
the honse and picked the child up. That started the fire 
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again. The rescuer instantly grabbed the child from the 
mother, rolled it on the ground in the blanket some more, 
and then ran with it to the car, got aboard, and brought it 
to the hospital. The man was a stranger to her, who hap- 
pened to be on the car, and who carried the child a block 
or so from the car to the hospital. The child was badly 
burned, but will recover. Don’t you think that woman’s 
wits were pretty quick?” 


One of the amusing features of a drive in Newport 
during the season is to be found in the bits of explana- 
tion which one overhears as the local stage-drivers, con- 
ducting parties of sixtcen and twenty tourists, lean back 
from their box-seats and direct attention in hoarse, sten- 
torian tones to various interesting objects and relate the 
histories connected with them. They drive up Belle Vue 
Avenue and round the Points, on which some sumptuous 
houses have lately been built. They know the stories of 
them all, and they make no secret of them. 

As you sit in your carriage and see one of the stages 
approach, you catch the unmistakable bend of the driver's 
body as he tips back from his box and brings his voice 
within range, and you see the telltale wave of the hand 
in given directions. In the brief interval of passing, frag- 
ments of talk like these reach you: ‘‘ The scene of a fa- 
mous divorce suit. Husband now.” ‘* Richest man in 


America. Room in the house for the accommodation of 
sixty servants.” ‘‘ Closed now. Husband murdered his 
wife’s—"” ‘The gentleman tried to fight a duel, but the 


man escaped.” ‘‘ Terrible scandal in all the papers. 
The daughter visits Buckingham Palace.” 

A serious aspect is given to the spectacle when one secs 
how the tourists absorb it all, and carry back home with 
them positive impressions about Newport life for which, 
no doubt, they claim a local authority—an authority not 
likely to be disputed by their more untravelled neighbors. 
How widecast this knowledge becomes may be easily im- 
agined when one remembers that the succession of stages, 
each with its sixteen or twenty tourists, never ceases. 


AN artist who has just finished a visit to this country 
is quoted as saying that we do not as a people do justice 
to the beauty and refinement of our great middle classes, 
especially in matters pertaining to the dress and deport- 
ment of the women. “ Stand,” he exclaimed, ‘‘at the 
side door of any one of your large industrial establish- 
ments on some Saturday morning in June, and watch the 
outrush of the working force. The girls will not be only 
well formed and well groomed, so to speak, but many of 
them will have an air of distinction which the thoughtless 
fancy must only belong to good blood and breeding. Their 
costumes, of course, are such as come within their means, 
and it is just here that their good taste is shown. Give 
an American girl a straw hat and a shirt- waist, with neck- 
tie and belt to match, and she steps out on the sidewalk 
as fresh, as comely, and as well dressed as her more fa- 
vored sisters, and, what is more remarkable, in infinitely 
better taste than any other working-girl of her class in 
any quarter of the globe of which I know anything.” 

The French girl, he further maintained, though attrac- 
tive in her working dress, was invariably sombre—a black 
bombazine, low shoes, and black stockings, sometimes 
an apron, and less often a bonnet—while the Germans aud 
English and Italians kept their best clothes for Sunday 
outings and holidays. But the effect, he claimed, was 
more often one of over-dress than of neatness and appro- 
priateness. 

It may be with us that the great department stores, 
who cater forthe patronage of this great middle class, are 
more or less responsible for the good appearance of these 
girls, and incidentally for this artist’s outburst of praise. 
When hats and shirt-waists can be bought for a fraction 
of a dollar, with hundreds of patterns and colors to choose 
from, it is perhaps not to be wondered at that our young 
women have won for themselves so enviable a reputation. 


New-Yorkers for years have been in pursuit of out- 
of-the-way restaurants — queer eating-places in obscure 
corners, under the elevated, down in the slums, and, best 
of all, in cellars. It satisfies, no doubt, an instinct which 
the more fortunate indulge in travel. Many persons call 
it ‘‘seeing life,” ‘‘touching on the bohemian side of 
things,” as some Newport woman, tired of conventional- 
ty, expressed it. And it does give one a new sensation to 
take a car for the tenement-house districts on a Friday, 
and to work one’s way down from the Bowery and past 
the swarins of children who fill the little side streets, past 
the street venders who are selling everything from calico 
to fish from hand-carts drawn up to the curb-stone, and 
after touching elbows with the great unwashed, to find 
one’s self in a cool and well-ventilated cellar, set out with 
scrupulously clean tables, with a printed menu to delight 
you, on which are promised queer and toothsome dishes 
with unpronounceable names, all of which you know to 
be good, else the fame of the place could never have been 
established. This particular restaurant, the latest idol of 
bohemia, is presided over by a Hungarian, who now counts 
among his acquaintances almost every well-known young 
man in New York, A Hungarian band plays, and now 
and then some man among the guests rises and takes the 
leader’s violin and conducts the music for a little, or plays 
some fantasia which rouses anew the enthusiasm of the 
listeners. 

So popular has this dining-cellar become that it is now 
necessary to engage one’s tuble in advance for any Fri- 
day, and this in spite of the fact that an adjoining cellar 
has recently been added. Such popularity, however, 
generally marks the doom of any of these out-of-the- 
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way restaurants. The distinctive, unusual, suddenly sur- 
prised quality is gone. It always takes flight when those 
who come to satisfy a sense of curiosity begin to patron- 
ize. For this reason some owners of successful restau- 
rants still insist upon serving their viands on the same old 
wooden boxes with which they opened their careers, and 
this in spite of the fact that an amount of wealth has ac- 
crued to them which would easily enable them to replace 
their pine woods with mahogany. It requires a fine tact 
and a rare appreciation to know just what bored people 
do want, and it is often quite as fatal to continued pros- 
perity to yield to a spirit of progress as it is to retrograde 
from that of a well-established excellence. 


We have learned one important lesson from the war 
experiences of a few weeks past — that simplicity is as 
much a part of heroism as it is of all good-breeding; that 
what we call good-breeding, in fact, plays as much of a 
part in great situations as in those where the purely so- 
cial side of life is supposed to be alone considered. Suc- 
cessful admirals and captains greet one another as they 
come home from battle, calling from ships that have just 
won for themselves world-wide reputations, with the same 
easy, unpretentious, and natural manner which two cheer- 
ful companions might have used while passing on some 
highway. Captain Wainwright meets the defeated Cer- 
vera, as he steps on the gangway of the little Gloucester, 
with the same courtesy and simplicity with which he 
would have greeted him at his own front door. Those 
men who are most men are always gentlemen, in fact, 
whatever. the situation, whether it be one of danger or of 
exaltation. Playwrights seldom understand this. Their 
heroes attitudinize, just as their grand ladies pose. Now 
that our national experiences are widening every day, we 
may understand these things somewhat better, until our 
literature, our stage, and our manner reflect them. 


Tue daily papers are in the habit every year of expend 
ing much enthusiasm on the ‘‘ Summer Girl in Town,” 
having lost for the time being their old-time interest in 
her as she appeared at the sea-shore or on the mountain- 
side, They picture her now as revelling in the delights 
of an undisputed field, with beaux by the score in attend- 
ance, and every delight that she longs for coming her 
way, and this while her less favored sisters are leading 
neglected lives elsewhere. 

These pictures are alluring, but unhappily they give, 
or rather they fail to give, a side which the inexperienced 
have never guessed. The possibilities of these delights 
are no more possible to the unprotected young woman in 
summer than they are in winter, She makes herself much 
more conspicuous by indulging them. No one need tell 
her this. Some subtle sense reveals it to her after one or 
two ventures. She finds herself in a community in which 
most, if not all, her acquaintances have closed their 
houses. She walks the streets and sees no one whom she 
meets in winter. More than that, she discovers an alto- 
gether new order of faces, a conspicuous and overdressed 
set of people with whom she has no sympathies. She 
cannot even dress as well as she does in the winter. Some 
instinct prompts her not to. She becomes, in fact, a 
much -to- be - pitied person, unless, of course, she has a 
recognized male protector—some brother or cousin with 
whom it is expected that she will appear in public when 
she chooses. When this possession is hers, New York in 
summer can indeed be the paradise to her some have 
painted. The days may be hot, but the nights are cool. 
There is almost always a breeze. There are charming 
places to dine in, and there are lovely drives and sails in 
every direction 

But there must always be the recognized male pro- 
tector, otherwise the game is not worth the candle. And 
were the writer of this paragraph to give young girls 
forced to stay in town the most wholesome piece of ad- 
vice at her command, she would counsel them to forego 
their pleagures and to stay at home, rather than to be 
without the proper protection and chaperonage. For one 
in town is far more conspicuous in summer than at any 
other time, and a single drive or dinner may serve to 
identify one with individuals as it could not at any other 
time or in any other place. It is a hard thing to say, and 
it requires self-sacrifice to observe it, but in the end the 
young girl who heeds the counsel, or even the maturer 


woman, will find that she has chosen the wisest course. 
SE LETTER 


|e it were asked in which of the great European me- 
tropolises it would be most pleasant to live all the year 
around, I think there would be a unanimous vote for 
Paris. There is something in the very look and being of 
the Parisians which gives a charm of personality to the 
city. London puts on gay attire but for a few months 
of the year, when the smart set comes up to town—one 
always comes ‘‘ up” to London, no matter from what part 
of England one starts. But after the season London looks 
as if it were merely dragging on a dreary existence till 
the next influx of the gay world. Paris, on the contrary, 
retains its personal charm even in the heat of summer, 
when “‘le monde od l'on ne s’ennuie pas” is continuing 
its gay chatter at the sea-side or in historic chiteaux. 

















The Parisian women left behind in town are always 
inventing some new and dainty bit of adornment—it is a 
new form of sailor hat, or a cravate, or even a belt. The 
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sailor hat ‘“‘plus & la mode” is of fancy plaited straw, 
sometimes pure white, and oftener still of two shades of 
nutural-colored straw, which is « little less trying to the 
complexion. A scarlet velvet hat-band is an item of the 
very highest chic. Of course this does not go with every 
colored dress. It is prettiest with white duck suits and 
muslins. But there is a neat contrivance by which you 
can change your hat-band without the aid of too many 
pins. You cut the ribbon band about an inch smalier 
than the crown of your hat, then make the ends meet by 
sewing two narrow elastics about a quarter of an inch 
wide to the edges of your ribbon. When you slip the 
band over the crown of your hat the elastic stretches, and 
holds the band tightly in its place. The bow is made up 
separately, of course, and stitched to one side of the rib- 
bon, and then with one pin is firmly fastened in its place. 

Anything that suggests military splendor strikes rather 
home to one’s heart in these days, so that the latest belt, 
made of the silver or gold braid that marks the grade on 
officers’ coats, seems most appropriate. 


I saw, a few nights ago, the American Biograph pic- 
tures of Troop A passing down Fifth Avenue, and an 
officer sitting next to me could not repress his admiration 
of the men. 

“ Ah!” said he, ‘‘these are men equal to any emergency 
and to any sacrifice. Here one has not such troops at 
one’s command.” 

And yet the review of troops yesterday (the 14th of 
July) was singularly brilliant. The national féte—the 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastille—the annual re- 
view of many regiments of the dearly beloved army un- 
der the shadow of the Paris fortifications, stirs every 
French heart deeply. And French men and women love 
to be gay. They shake off so easily every care, and en- 
joy the brilliant sunshine, and the noise and dust of the 
crowds wandering through the city to see the decora- 
tions. The 14th may indeed have lost its political signifi- 
cance, but it is a delightful excuse to the people for the 
organization of balls and *‘ kirmesses” in every part of 
the town. Under my window a band was still playing 
in the feeble dawn of half past three o'clock, while quite 
a number of men and women, with hands on one another's 
shoulders, turned round and round in the quaint stilted 
dance to which the people cling. 


But I am wandering far away from all I want to say of 
the last adieux of fashion as it leaves town. Women 
seem to don their daintiest frocks during the last few 
days, as if to insinuate a perfumed remembrance of them- 
selves in the very heart of their beloved city. The bright 
sunlight is trying to make us believe that, after all, we are 
not mistaken in thinking that we are fairly launched in 
the full summer season. saw at a pais party the 
other day a gown of gauze imprinted with garlands of 
flowers. ‘There were three flounces to the skirt, all cut 
en forme, with tiny ruchings of blue gauze. The bodice 
was quite simple, with a blue gauze cravate and sash with 
flowing ends. One must not make the mistake of having 
these sashes too broad. They must be daintily knotted, 
or else passed through a buckle of brilliants. One struck 
my fancy greatly. It was edged all around with a narrow 
ruffle of the same gauze, which was itself edged with 
tiny black velvet. It is always such a comfort for black 
velvet to be in fashion; it is so becoming. There were 
any number of pretty frocks at this garden party. The 
simpler ones for young girls were all of light-colored 
mousselines de soie, the petticoats a swaying sea of ruf- 
fles, while there seems to be a growing tendency to put 
but little trimming on the bodice. An incrustation of 
black Chantilly lace bow-knots on gauze of the gray-blue 
so much worn makes a very smart afternoon gown, and 
can be quite easily manufactured. Of course there must 
be a big black picture-hat with a mass of feathers to go 
with this, or else a smaller hat of satin straw, turned up 
in the front, with a big jewelled ornament, and two shaded 
quill feathers bent in a bow to follow the form of the 
straw. 


There are quaint bonnets, too, which are nothing 
but a sort of crown put round the knot of hair. These 
are often made of dainty flowers, too, and can then be 
used for the theatre next winter; for of course the real 
theatre season is over. But here in Paris when the the- 
atres close one has always the café chantant, where one 
can sit out-of-doors in the cool of the evening, after hav- 
ing dined ‘‘ au grand air,” and been amused with watching 
pretty women or listening to gay songs. And there is 
the Cirque d’Eté, which has always a specially attractive 
programme at this season, out of pure respect to its very 
name. A Japanese juggler is there now, who, lying on 
his back, performs wonderful feats in balancing a barrel 
on the tips of his toes. And then, at the signal of a queer 
whistling sound through his teeth, a diminutive boy 
creeps out of the barrel, and performs his own little Jap- 
anese antics on the top, and after being enthusiastically 
applauded, creeps back again, and is whirled-round and 
round in mid-air like a hoop. 

** Et ainsi de suite.” You see, itisas I say. Paris is 
the one city in the world where one can be amused all the 
three hundred and sixty-five days of the year. 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 


BOOKS FOR VACATION. 
NTO the midst of our excitement over the war, and the 
anxiety we feel about the brave men who are either 
fighting or waiting orders in camp, a procession of sum- 
mer books advances with flying colors. Splendid books 
for vacation, all of them. 

Miss Varina Anne Jefferson-Davis, familiarly known to 
her friends as Wiunie Davis, follows her Veiled Doctor, a 
work of unusual power, by A Romance of Summer Seas, 
and it is safe to predict for the new-comer a period of 
swift popularity. Miss Davis has successfully studied 
the peculiarities of life in the tropics, and her pages show 
that she has gone through the world with observant eyes, 
acute perceptions, and generous sympathies. As a work 
of fiction her romance revives old-fashioned traditions; 
she has a lingering affection for the bygone duello, she 
believes in love and chivalry, and she has given us an 
idyl of pure women and brave men. Perhaps Miss Davis 
uses too heavy a brush in the portrait of her Western 
ranchman and somewhat exaggerates his illiteracy and his 
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boorishness; but, on the other hand, her hero and heroine 
are so charming as to muke one forget this slight defect 
of art, and she is always at home in depicting the society 
people with whom she is best acquainted. 


There is a holiday flavor in the story which gives the 
title to Gertrude Hall's sheaf of short tales, and *‘ The 
Hundred ” appeals to all lovers of children, and to every- 
body who admires a pretty, capricious, and bewitching 
woman, A hundred dolls dressed on purpose to make 
sunshine and gladness for the inmates of an orphanage 
are placed side by side in a lady’s chamber before pack- 
ing for their destination. The lady has gone out for the 
evening, and a servant takes the rare opportunity of de- 
lighting a little girl of the tenements by bringing her in 
to play with the dollies. Unfortunately the child breaks 
one. On this simple thread the author has strung a ten- 
der and beautiful story, which stirs the heart and is most 
entertaining as well. ‘* Paula in Italy” and ‘* Dorestus,” 
in the same collection, are equally attractive stories, the 
latter being unique in its originality. The Hundred, and 
Other Stories, is a good book for the traveller, and will be 
an especially good selection for reading aloud, For the 
latter purpose, too, Will Carleton’s Farm Ballads, in the 
new and popular edition just issued, is unexcelled. Long 
ago Mr. Carleton established bis place as a poet of the 
people—a singer of those songs which go straight to the 
fountain-head of langhter and of tears. Homely, humor- 
ous, pathetic, quaint, and strong, his ballads of every- 
day life and every-day people need no recommendation 
to those who can enjoy the racy thought and pleasant 
speech of a typical American writer. ‘* Betsey and I are 
Out,”"s.' Over the Hill to the Poorhouse,” and ‘ The 
New Church Organ” need no interpreter to disclose their 
hidden meanings. They have a message to the heart, and 
he that runs may read. ‘‘ Mending the Old Flag” is a 
happy inspiration, and all the poems are either favorites 
already or sure to become so. 


Mr. Thomas A. Janvier’s novel In the Sargasso Sea 
carries us out of the prosaic existence of our own period 
into a realm of pure adventure, where the unexpected 
becomes the order of the hour, and in which nothing sur- 
prises us, while much enchants, as breathlessly we rush 
through pages of extraordinary fascination. A young 
man bound for the coast of Africa takes passage on a 
merchant vessel, which turns out to be manned by a set 
of very undesirable and piratical persons, who have as 
their ultimate object a nefarious slave trade. The dis 
covery that a part of their cargo consists of shackles first 
reveals to the hero the character of his captain and crew. 
As he is the single passenger on board, and the mate al- 
ready suspects him, and has intimated that there is room 
in the sea for dangerously truth-telling witnesses, his po- 
sition is hardly an agreeable one. Later, when a flat re- 
fusal on his part to become a partner in the concern resulis 
in his being thrown overboard with a broken head, his 
case appears serious indeed. But Mr. Janvier is equal \o 
the occasion, and instead of drowning out of hand, our 
young traveller is picked up by a passing vessel anid 
kindly cared for. This, however, presently suffers wreck 
in a frightful gale, and our hero is left on board of her 
in circumstances of terrible isolation and helplessness. 
How he escapes, how he encounters a forest of wrecked 
vessels, the flotsam and jetsam of centuries, how he has 
the good fortune to discover a lonely black cat, which 
keeps him company, how he at last finds friends and re- 
lief—all this is related in Mr. Janvier’s inimitable man 
ner, and the pace never once flags. There is something 
weirdly fascinating in the fact of losing one’s self among 
wrecked vessels in an unknown and forgotten sea; vessels 
so closely wedged together that one steps from deck to 
deck, and finds the solution of the problems, the explana- 
tion of the mysteries, of the deep, in the finding of ships 
which dropped out of view a hundred years ago. Food, 
in the nick of time, is supplied to the solitary explorer, 
and he somehow gets on, always keeping up his courage 
under the most depressing ris an Though exciting 
to the last degree, the book cannot fairly be called sensa- 
tionaulyand it is too humorous to be morbid. Jn the Sar- 
gasso Sea will go on the shelf with the finest stories of 
adventure by sea and land, from Robinson Crusoe down to 
the present day. 


The new volume in the biographical edition of Thacke- 
ray is not less interesting tian its predecessors. If Barry 
Lyndon is » sneak and a hypocrite, he is nevertheless 
picturesque and entertaining. Thackeray's masterly band 
took as much pains with a villain as with a saint, and 
both saints and villains have their place in the checkered 
story of human life. Mrs. Ritchie's introductory chapter 
gives some very pleasing glimpses of her distinguished 
father, showing how he wrote Catherine, one of his most 
cynical stories, when he was very yowng and very happy 
—the period of life when, oddly, people are most given to 
writing of cynical things. ‘‘ In 1839,” says Mrs. Ritchie, 
‘my parents lost a little child, of whom my father never 
could speak without emotion. She was only a baby, but 
wonderfully forward and full of tender sensibility, one of 
those children who seem to carry light from some diviner 
world in their thoughts and ways. He has spoken of this 
time himself in the preface to The Great Hoggarty Dia- 
mond.” 

As there is no Life of Thackeray extant, and none will 
ever be written, this filial biography is of unique value 
and beyond price to lovers of Thackeray, One compre- 
hends how lovable and loving was this great man, how 
modest, how fond of his friends, how true in all his inter- 
course with men. 


Admiral Franklin’s Memories of a Rear-Admiral has a 
timeliness in these days of glory for our American navy. 
Anecdote and reminiscence abound in this genial narra- 
tive, and one here meets continually in social chronicle 
names which the war has set for all coming time high on 
the scroll of fame. The admiral’s opportunities for meet- 
ing great and noble people have been numerous, and he 
describes his friends most happily, with gayety and with- 
out malice. In short, his book is that of a most agreeable 
raconteur and man of the world. Admiral Franklin's 
service of a half-century in the naval service of his coun- 
try brought him into contact with a host of interesting 
and distinguished men and women. 

All these books are finely illustrated, the artist lending 
the illumination of his pencil to the work ofthe author. 
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A SAIL-BOAT IN A SQUALL.—CHILDREN ON THE 
WHEEL 





UST now, at the height of the yachting season, when 
e the waters of every summer resort where boating is 
possible are dotted from morning till night with the white 
sails of pleasure-craft, perhaps the most valuable advice 
that can be given to every skipper is to ‘‘ keep his weather 
eye open This applies in all cases, whether the boat is 
small or large, whether the sheet of water is the open 
ocean, a landlocked bay, a lake, or a river, and whether 
the skies look threatening or seem to give promise of a 
perfect day So many women are now sailing boats for 
themselves that the caution about 
waiching the weather is necessary for 
them as well as for men, and even if 
they embark merely as passengers it is 
well for them to know what ought to 
be done, that they may insist upon the 
proper action if the oceasion arises 

Phe ifest course when one of the 
brief but violent and destructive squalls 
is threatening is to come to anchor 
without delay and take in all sail 
Then the boat may toss about unplea 
waunily, it is true, but she will be out of 
danger. Venturesome sailors frequent 
ly refuse to shorten sail even in the face 
of an approaching squall, and some 
times even pile on more canvas, with 
the avowed purpose of making port in 
ulvance of the storm But anybody 
who has had even a short experience on 
the water knows how rapidly summer 
squalls travel, and is able to see at once 
how risky a thing it Is to assume that 
any craft can outrun them here are 
cases, to be sure, when anchoring is 
impossible on account of the great 
depth of the water or the breaking of 


the cable. Then the safest thing to 
clo is still to take in sail, and run to 


leeward for the nenrest harbor, with as 
little canvas spre nd as the boat needs to 
keep way on and mind her rudder. It 
would be impossible to proceed against 
the wind in a heavy squall, so if there 
is no lee port to enter, the yacht must 
be kept in open water, well away from 
the shore, lest she be stranded helpless 
ly on the rocks or the beach If it 
chances that through the fury of the 
wind or the tardy action of her skippet 
it is clearly impossible prevent her 
from grounding on the shore, she must 
be made to run in boldly, taking the 
waves ‘head on.” Then there is good 
reason to hope that she will grind up 
on the beach without capsizing, as 
would be her fate, in all probability, if 
she were allowed to drift ashore side 
wise, rolling heavily with the force of 
the waves on her beam. 

At the life-saving stations along the 
oast one may observe, by watching 
the daring men there launching th 
surf-boats and coming ashore in them 
ifter a trip, how important a point this 
is of tuking the waves directly on the 
bow. The life-boats, stanch as they 
ire, would be capsized often in a mo 
ment were they permitted to roll in the 
trouglirof the waves. 


Everybody who has paid any atten 
tion to the younger generation of bi 
cycle riders—that is, the children of all 
ages from six to sixteen—must be im 
pressed with the fact that to this class 
belongs the credit for real skill in rid 
ing. Their elders are searcely to be 
compared with these youngsters when 
it comes to a consideration of grace and 
dexterity on the wheel. The profes 
sional trick riders are about the only 
grown persons who equal the remark 
able performances of the juvenile ey 
clists, For instance, there is the matter 
of maintaining the balance without 
any support when the machine is at 
aun absolute standstill, How many men 
and women can do this? Practically 
none, unless it be the aforementioned 
trick riders But the children can, 
scores Of them. It is a curious sight 
to see them ride up to a crowded street 
crossing, or to a railroad track where 
the gates are down, and come to a dead 
halt while waiting for the obstruction to be removed, 
maintaining their difficult position without dismounting 
or holding by anything until they are able to pass on 

Another accomplishment of the children's is the mak 
ing of sharp turns. Older riders are awkward at turning 
for a long time after they have learned to ride, and many 
of them never acquire the ability to turn within any 
space which could be called small Usually, too, they 
prefer to turn always in one direction—generally toward 
the left—and if obliged to take the right curve they need 
more room, or they will be unsteady and likely to lose 
their balance. The children whirl around, either to left 
or right, with an abruptness that is Startling, yet they 
seldom fall. They caleulate accurately, or perhaps they 
merely feel instinctively, just how far over they must 
lean toward the centre of the circle while making the 
turn, Sometimes they come around so sharply and swiftly 
that their feet fy from the pedals, and the grown-up 
spectator holds her breath, expecting to see a catastrophe 
on the spot. But the little hands manipulate the handle 


flounce of skirt 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


bars cleverly, the leaning machine rights itself, and pres- 
ently the young rider catches the pedals again, and the 
mancenvre has been executed happily. 

It is not an easy feat to ride a bicycle when the reach 
from saddle to pedals is several inches too long for the 
rider’s legs. Cyclists of mature years are so particular to 
have the reach just right that they adjust it to fractions 
of anineh, But what the children do in many cases may 
be observed by watching a six-year-old riding his twelve 
year-old brother's wheel. He stands up on the pedals, in 
front of the saddle, upon which he is unable to sit, and 
from this uncomfortable and apparently tottering position 
he guides and propels the unwieldy machine. The effort 
is too much for his strength, very likely, and he ought 
not be permitted to do it, but that does not detract from 
his skill 

To mention one more example of the young cyclists 
powers: I saw a little boy lately riding a wheel which had 
no chain. It was not a chainless wheel in the technical 


sense of the term, but one which should have had a chain 

















SEA-SIDE COSTUME. 


Dark bine veiling mounted over black silk. Lines of narrow black satin folds defining tablier and attached 
Narrow cross-tucked white taffeta vest in wais 
satin scrolls, Band collar and narrow belt of the material 


and had lost it. Of course he could not ride for any con 
siderable distance, since there was no way of applying the 
power; but his plan was to start the bicycle with a vigor 
ous push, jump on,and go as long as the momentum 
lasted. The neatness with which he steered and balanced 
himself at all rates of speed was worth seeing. 

The girls are as expert as the boys among these young 
cyclists, and if they lose nothing of their present skill the 
adult riders of five or ten years ‘hence ought to be a 
credit to the sport. It is but another manifestation of 
the aptitude with which children pick up anything they 
attempt to learn. They have no fear of danger; they do 
not mind a few falls and hard knocks at the outset; and, 
in contrast to their elders, they are not hampered by man 
ifold duties which deprive them of sufficient time to 
practise riding. 





While on the subject of children’s cycling, a word of 
caution ought to be spoken to parents against allowing 
the boys and girls to ride too hard, Full of life, and car 


t, with side garniture of tabs and buttons and 


ried away by enthusiasm, they often skim along at a 
pace which cannot fail to be injurious to them. They 
come in from a ride panting, exhausted; their little 
faces, instead of wearing a rosy healthful glow, are of so 
deep a crimson that it looks as if all the blood in the body 
had rushed to the head. The feeling that he or she has 
overexerted is, or ought to be, sufficient to warn an older 
rider against repeating the risk; but the children do not 
think of the danger, and they must be watched and 
checked. It would be a great pity for one of them to lay 
the foundation for a permanent weakness of the heart, or 
of some other organ, such as is known to result from ex 
cessive bicycle-riding. Aneta K. BRatnerD. 


THE PASSING. OF THE TOMBOY,. 
oe has become an antiquarian’s word. Women 

who were little girls twenty years ago know how 
potent of reproach it used to be when it was still in vogue 
in the bomes of the land. 

‘If you are not a lady when you are 
fifteen you never will be,” many mothers 
said, in varying language, to their 
daughters who were more eager for 
romping than for making tatting or en 
gaging their hearts in crochet. The 
descriptions of the rearing of Harriet 
Hosmer in an active out-door girlhood 
were looked upon with some compla 
cency, mingled with curiosity, because 
she had a talent for marble and chisel, 
and because her health was not robust, 
and open-air exercise was known to be 
good for high-strung girls of exceptional 
endowments. Butothers who showed a 
lively liking for playing with their bro 
thers, and following them and other 
girls’ brothers afield or into tree-tops or 
row-boats, bore perennially the tomboy 
stigma. There was never a girl of the 
old unacknowledged regiment of the 
advance-guard of athleticism who would 
have given up one of the joys wherefore 
she made battle against the conservatism 
of her time for sake of being rid of that 
title. To be sure, thousands of “* little 
women” felt a deep inward protest 
against the ignominy implied in the ap 
pellation; but they did not know how 
to say Nhat they were only following the 
need of nature—girl nature as well as 
boy nature—in finding out personally the 
pleasures of galloping on lure bac k 
horses, or diving into woodland swim 
min’-holes,” or resting over a game of 
*mumblety - peg,” when some boy's 
jack-knife twirled from cager fingers to 
make those soft, delightful, unforget 
table thuds of success into the good 
green ground 

The young girls of today have the 
freedom of their muscles unquestioned, 
and enter by right into an inheritance 
of bicycles and golf clubs, boats and 
bathing suits, saddles that are not side 
saddles, basketballs, and baseballs too, 
that their elder sisters acquired by a sort 
of slow encroachment of the Zeitgeist 

The spirit of the time is embodied in 
the girl who is to be the woman ruling 
the destiny of man in the first quarter of 
the coming century. She will step over 
its threshold into her kingdom with the 
sure-footed grace gained in climbing 
mountain heights, She will accept iis 
possibilities and responsibilities with less 
strenuousness than pinetcenth-century 
women have always shown, because 
action is her birthright, not ber convic 
tion, and health is to her a necessity, 
like a religion 

The passing of the tomboy is com 
plete. The girl of to-day at her Ameri 
can best is a hearty, healthy, happy, 
graceful child. She is not expected to 
be a young lady, although she is trained 
towards the serenities of that gracious 
estate. She is a part of the onward 
moving life of her times, as she seems 
to be a part of her wheel when flying 
along city avenues or through wood 
land reads. She cannot remember when 
she learned to ride, her babyhood’s ve 
locipede having superseded the baby 
jumper wherein her elder sister was 
wont to go through violent infantile 
exertions without arriving any where 

The progress of the modern young 
girl-on-wheels has nothing self-conscious 
in it. She moves joyously, gracefully, 
fair to see, along the pathway “ blazed” 
for her through the jungles of conserva 
tism by the pioneer tomboy of the past 
There were always tomboys in all gen 
erations, except that which is now fem 
ininely rising. They were not confined to the time when 
a girl who rode a sixty-pound tricycle toa college door was 
sure to be asked if she considered her mode of locomotion 
ladylike 

Once in a while you may meet ladies of fifty or seventy 
or ninety, gracious and silver-haired, young-hearted, and 
with a lively interest in the thoughts ol pursuits of all 
girl kind, who will tell you in sweet voices that they were 
called ‘* great tomboys” when they were little girls. And 
if they recount to you their maddest, merriest pranks, 
their wildest and most daring adventures, you will find 
that these were commonplace beside their granddaughter's 
thirty-mile bicycle ride of yesterday, cup-winning yacht 
race of the day before, far-heralded golf championship of 
last week, or this morning's swim a mile seaward out 
towards Spain. 

It must be owned, too, that the girl of the period far 
surpasses her predecessor in strength and staying- power. 
All this out-door life means vigor, grace, and buoyancy. 
It is a fine thing to watch a girl athlete; she is bewitching 
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NEW PARIS COSTUMES. 

\ OST exquisite in coloring and cool in effect are the 
4 gowns made of thin silk muslin and trimmed with 
lace appliqué. ‘The way the lace is appliquéd on to the 
muslin necessitates most dainty work and shows off the 
fabric to perfection. A charming gown of this descrip 
tion, a model from la maison Beer, shown on the -front 
page, is of a pale rose pink with black chenille spots, It 
is quite simple in design—the skirt made to open in front 
aaa show an under-skirt of pleated mousseline de soie 
with appliqué vines of black Chantilly lace. Down either 
side is also a Chantilly vine. The waist has a round yoke 
of shirred pink mousscline with a narrow black ruche; 
below the yoke the waist is quite full, fastened across the 
plain colored vest with straps of black lace, while the same 
vine trims the edge as is on the skirt. The sleeves of 
spotted mousseline are shirred, with a puff at the top. 

Worn with this gown is a hat from Carlier, of Manila 
straw, the brim bent in most effective fashion, trimmed 
with bunches of wheat, bands of black velvet, and long 
white ostrich plumes 


It is considered the smartest possible style this season to 
dress entirely in white for all occasions, and it is surpris 
ing how many different costumes there are continually 
being designed. <A very attractive gown of white linon 
is made in princesse fashion, the skirt quite long and 
fall jands of guipure lace are put on each side of 
the front breadth and across it. Then, beginning on the 
waist and extending down on the skirt, are shaped pieces 
of guipure lace, and the sleeves have also a piece of the 
guipure lace let in from shoulder to wrist. An odd fea 


CLUNY 


LACE WAIST AND VEILING SKIRT. 


ture of this gown is the bolero jacket of white cloth 
with epaulettes, over a round yoke of tucked linen, 
above a band of shaded purple ribbon 

The hat worn with this gown has a full brim of 
white tulle, while the crown is of flowers with a 
high black ribbon bow. 


Lace waists and jackets are on the newest gowns, 
and the most expensive as well as the cheaper qual 
ities are used for this purpose. A very smart waist 
on one of the new French gowns is made entirely of 
Cluny lace. While it is not in any sense a blouse, 
it is made to look full, and just in front blouses 
over the belt. It opens over a vest of the same lace, 
trimmed at either side with a jabot. At the throat 
is a wide bow with long ends edged with lace. The 
sleeves have a tight-fitting cap half-way to the elbow, 
and below the elbow are full and gathered in at the 
wrist, This waist is worn with a skirt of beige veil 
ing made with attached flounce, the flounce cut up 
at one side to show an under-flounce of guipure lace. 

The hat is on the walking-hat style, with bell 
shaped crown of Italian straw trimmed with yellow 
plumes. 


A most elaborate Paris gown of white mousseline 
de soie is made up in quite a novel fashion, with 
painted garlands of flowers that show effectively on 
the transparent fabric. The skirt is mounted over 
mauve silk and has a deep gathered flounce, around 
the edge of which is a vine of flowers. Above the 
flounce are two vines of the painted flowers, and the 
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PRINCESSE GOWN WITH APPLIQUE GUIPURE. 


same design is repeated ov the upper part of the 
skirt. The garlandgfare in a delicate shade of mauve, 
and are outlined With narrow black and white lace. 
The waist has a yoke of plain mousseline, shirred, 
and jacket-fronts trimmed with the painting, which 
are cut to be most becoming to the figure. There 





BEIGE VEILING WITH GUIPURKE BODICE AND FLOUNCK. 


WHITE 


is something quite novel about the hat, which is of yellow 
straw trimmed with black feathers and a rosette of yellow 
ribbon at the left side. 


A beige veiling is especially noticeable. The skirt is 
made so long that it touches in front and at the sides. 
It has a deep flounce, trimmed around the foot with five 
narrow folds of the material, and the same folds are put 
on in a point below the waist, while lower, put on in 
points, is a deep flounce of wide guipure lace. The waist 
is made almost entirely of the guipure lace, and crosses 
in surplice fashion. It has wide revers of the veiling 
trimmed with the bias folds, and between the revers is 
seen a vest of pleated white mousseline, with a bow of 
white at the throat. The sleeves are of lace, with a cap 
of veiling. A folded belt of dark velvet gives a note of 
contrast that is very effective. 


OUR AUGUST COLOR PLATE. 
pace tailor gowns have become an important feature 
of summer wear, and the coat and skirt models are fa 
vorites. Though unlined, the coats require a faultless fit, 
The tailors who make them have a knack of pressing 
them into the correct shape after they are laundered. 
While there are jackets made in every possible way, a 
short tight little coat with rolling lapels and easy-fitting 
sleeves trimmed with several rows of stitching is a prac 
tical model for piqué, and for cloth or flannel as well, for 
many of the wash tailor costumes are finished with jack 
ets of red or navy-blue flannel. Such a jacket is made 
with a whole back skirt, rolled to form a small box- 


MOUSSELINE DE SUVIE WITH PAINTED GARLANDS, 


pleat directly behind, which is very becoming at 
the hollow of the back. Cut away in front, it 
reveals a shirt- waist of batiste delicately striped 
in blue, with a white stock. A silk Ascot in cross 
wise stripes of blue and white is added, and the 
combination imparts the slight military air prev 
alent in toileties of the present time, besides being 
picturesque in its effect for out-door wear. 

The belt is of kid, with a gilt harness buckle 
The écru straw sailor hat has a broad band of the 
same color, and a small brilliant red quill. 

The piqué skirts are varied, sometimes cut in five 
or seven gores, or in the new bell shape, or again 
with one of the forms of the circular flounce. 


SOUVENIR. CHARMS. 

\ NEW and pretty custom, to take the place of the 
i rather time-worn one of collecting souvenir 
spoons from different cities, is that of buying a little 
charm from each place one visits. A young girl 
who spent last winter in Italy has a chain bracelet, 
from each link of which swings a silver or gold trin 
ket picked up during her travels. A little eagle is 
the emblem of ancient Rome, as the circle bearing 
the paz is the emblem of Christian Rome. A Mar 
gharita bell is also Roman. A tiny horn of coral 

+ (supposed to be a charm against the evil eye) is from 
Naples, and a model of the Strozzi lamp and a 
fleur-de-lis, with a tiny angiolino and a diavolino, are 
Florentine. From Milan is a silver cross, and from 
Venice a tiny gondola in silver filigree. Souvenir 
charms may also be worn on a chitelaine at the belt, 
or on the watch-chain. 
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XI 

{LEMENTINA listened to the music of the dance, till 
/ the last note was played; and she heard the gay 
and laughter of the dancers as they issued from 
the ball-room and began to disperse about the halls and 
verandas, and presently to call good-night to one another. 
Then she lighted her lamp, and put the slippers back into 
the box and wrapped it up in the nice paper it had come 
in, and tied it with the notched ribbon, She thought how 
she had meant to put the slippers away so, after the dance, 
when she bad danced her fill in them, and how differently 
doing it all now, She wrote the clerk’s name on 
the parcel, and then she took the box, and descended to 
the office with it There seemed to be nobody there, but 
at the noise of her steps, Fane came round the case of the 
letter-boxes, and advanced to meet her at the long desk. 


shouts 


she Was 


‘What's wanted, Miss Claxon?” he asked with his 
hopeless respectfulness. ‘‘ Anything I can do for you?” 
She did not answer, but looked him solemnly in the 


eyes and laid the parcel down on the open register, and 
then went out 

Ile looked at the address on the parcel, and when he 
untied it, the box fell open and the shoes fell out of it, as 
they had with Clementina. He ran with them behind the 
letter-box frame, and held them up before Gregory, who 
was seated there on the stool he usually occupied, gloom 
ily nursing his knee. 

What do you suppose this means, Frank?” 

Gregory looked at the shoes frowningly. ‘‘They’re 
the slippers she got to-day. Ste thinks you sent them to 
her.’ 

‘And she wouldn't have them because she thought I 
sent them! As sure as I'm standing here, 1 vever did it,” 
saki the clerk, solemnly 

I know it,” said Gregory 

‘You! 

‘What's so wonderful?” Gregory retorted ‘I saw 
that she wanted them that day when the shoe-peddler was 
here. I could see it, and you could.” 

Yes.” 

I went across into the woods, and the man overtook 
me with his wagon. I was tempted, and I bought the 
slippers of him. I wanted to give them to her then, but 
I resisted, and I thought 1 should never give them. To- 
day, when I heard that she was going to that dance, I 
sent them to her anonymously. That's all there is about 


*T sent them. 


The clerk had a moment of bitterness. ‘‘ If she’d known 
it was you, she wouldn't have given them back.” 

‘That's to be seen. I shall tell her, now. I never 
meant her to know, but she must because she’s doing you 
wrong in her ignorance.” 

Gregory was silent, and Fane was trying to measure 
the extent of his own suffering and to get the whole bear 
ing of the incident in his mind. In the end his attempt 
was a failure. He asked Gregory, ‘* And do you think 
you've done just right by me?” 

‘I've done right by nobody,” said Gregory, ‘‘ not even 
by myself; and I can see that it was my own pleasure I 
had in mind. I must tell her the truth, and then I must 
leave this place.” 


‘l suppose you want I should keep it quiet,” said 
Fane 

‘I don’t ask anything of you.” 

*And she wouldn't,” said Fane, after reflection. ‘ But 


I know she'd be glad of it, and I sha'n’t say anything. 
Of course, she never can care for me; and—there’s my 
hand with my word, if you want it.” Gregory silently 
took the hand stretched toward him, and Fane added 
* AIL TIL ask is that you'll tell her | wouldn't have pre- 
sumed to send her the shoes. She wouldu’t be mad at 
you for it.” 

Gregory took the box, and after some efforts to speak, 
he went away. It was an old trouble, an old error, an old 
folly; he had yielded to impulse at every step, and at ev 
ery step be had sinned against another or against himself. 
What pain he had now given the simple soul of Fane 
what pain he had given that poor child who had so mis- 
taken and punished the simple soul! With Fane it was 
over now, bat with Clementina the worst was perhaps to 
come yet. He could not hope to see the girl before 
morning, and then, what should he say to her? At sight 
of a lamp burning in Mrs. Atwell’s room, which was on a 
evel with the veranda where he was walking, it came to 
him that first of all be ought to go to her, and confess the 
wifdle affair; if her husband were with her, he ought to 
confess before him; they were there in the place of the 
child's father and mother, and it was due to them. As he 
pressed rapidly toward the light he framed in his thought 
the things he should say, aud he did not notice, as he 
turned to enter the private hallway leading to Mrs. At- 
well's apartments, a figure at the door. It shrank back 
from his contact, and he recognized Clementina. His 
purpose instantly changed, and he said: ‘‘Is that you, 
Miss Claxon? I want to speak with you. Will you come 
a moment where I can?” 

‘*[—I don't know as I'd betta,” she faltered. But she 
saw the box under his arm, and she thought that he wish- 
ed to speak to her about that, and she wanted to hear 
what he would say. She had been waiting at ye door 
there, because she could not bear to go to her rodm with- 
out having something more happen 

‘You needn't be afraid. I shall not keep you— Come 
with me a moment. There is something | must tell you 
atonce. You have made a mistake. And it is my fault 
Come!” 

Clementina stepped out into the moonlight with bim 
aod they walked across the grass that sloped between the 
hotel and the tiver. There were still people about, late 
smokers singly and in groups along the piazzas, and young 
couples, like themselves, strolling in the dry air, under the 
pure sky 

Gregory made several failures in trying to begin, before 
he said: ‘1 have to tell you that you are mistaken about 
Mr. Fane. I was there behind the letter-boxes when you 
came in, and I know that you left these shoes because 
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you thought he sent them to you. He didn’t send them.” 
Cle smentina did not say anything, and Gregory was forced 
to ask: ‘* Do you wish to know who sent them? I won't 
tell you unless you do wish it. 

I think I ought to know,” 

* Don’ t you?” 

‘Yes: for you must blame some one else now, for what 
you thought Fane did. J sent them to you. 

Clementina’s heart gave a leap in her breast, and she 
could not say anything. He went on. 

I saw that you wanted them that day, and when the 
peddler happened to overtake me in the woods where I 
was walking, after I left you, I acted on a sudden im- 
pulse, and I bought them for you. I meant to send them 
to you anonymously, then, I had committed one error in 
acting upon impulse—my rashness is my besetting sin— 
and t wished to add a species of deceit to that. But I 
was kept from it until—to-day. I hoped you would like 
to wear them to the dance to-night, and I put them in the 
post-office for you myself. Mr. Fane didn’t know any- 
thing about it. That is all. I am to blame, and no one 
else.” 

He waited for her to speak, but Clementina could only 
say, ‘‘ I don’t know what to say.” 

‘You can’t say anything that would be punishment 
enough for me. have acted foolishly, cruelly.” 

Clementina did not think so. She was not indignant, 
as she was when she thought Fane had taken this libert 
with her, but if Mr. Gregory thought it was so very bad, 
it must be something much more serious than she had 
imagined. She said, ‘‘I don’t see why you wanted to do 
it,” hoping that he would be able to tell her something 
that would make his behavior seem less dreadful than he 
appeared to think it. 

“There is only one thing that could justify it, and that 
is something that 1 cannot justify.” It was very mys 
terious, but youth loves mystery, and Clementina was 
very young. I did it,” suid Gregory solemnly, and he 
felt that now he was acting from no impulse, but from a 
wisely considered decision which he might not fail in 
without culpability, ‘‘ because I love you.” 

“Oh!” said Clementina, and she started away from 
him. 

“I knew that it would make me detestable!” he cried 
bitterly. ‘‘I had to tell you, to explain what I did. I 
couldn't help doing it. But now if you can forget it, and 
never think of me again, I can go away, and try to atone 
for it somehow. I shall be guided.” 

Clementina did not know why she ought to feel af- 
fronted or injured by what he had said to her; but if 
Mr. Gregory thought jt was wrong for him to have spok- 
en so, it must be wrong. She did not wish him to feel 
badly, eve n if he had done wrong, but she bad to take his 
view of what he had done. ‘‘ Why, suttainly, Mr. Greg- 
ory,” she answered. ‘ You mustn’t mind it.” 

“But Ido mind it. I have been very, very selfish, very 
thoughtless. We are both too young. I can’t ask you to 
wait for me till I could marry—” 

The word really frightened Clementina. 
don’t believe I betta promise.” 

‘*Oh, I know it!” said Gregory. ‘‘I am going away 
from here. I am going to-morrow, as soon as I can ar 
range—as soon as I can get away. Good-night—I—” 
Cc lementina in her agitation put her hands up to her fuce. 

“Oh, don’t cry—I can't bear to have you cry. 

She took down her hands. “I’m not crying! 
wish I had neva seen those slippas.” 

They had come to the bank of the river, whose current 
quivered at that point in a scaly ripple in the moonlight. 
At her words Gregory suddenly pulled the box from un- 
der his arm, and flung it into the stream as far as he could. 
It caught upon a shallow of the ripple, hung there a 
moment, then loosed itself, and swam swiftly down the 
stream. 

* Oh!” Clementina moaned. 

‘Do you want them back?” 
in for them!” 


she said, and she asked, 


She said, ‘I 


But I 


he demanded. ‘‘I will go 


‘No, no! No. But it seemed such a—waste!” 
* Yes, that is asin, too.” They climbed silently to the 
hotel. At Mrs, Atwell’s door he spoke: “ Try to forget 


what I said, aud forgive me, if you can.” 
es—yes, I will, Mr Gregory. You mustn't think 
of it, any moa.” 
XI. 

Clementina did not sleep till well toward morning, and 
she was still sleeping when Mrs. Atwell knocked and 
called in to her that her brother Jim wanted to see her. 
She hurried down,and in the confusion of mind left over 
from the night before she cooed sweetly at Jim as if be 
had been Mr. Gregory: ** What is it, Jim? What do you 
want me for?” 

The boy answered with the disgust a sister's company 
manners always rouse in a brother. ‘* Motha wants you. 
Says she’s wo'ked down, and she wants you to come and 
help." " Then he went his way. 

Mrs, Atwell was used to having help snatched from her 
by their families ata moment's notice. ‘I presume you've 
got to go, Clem,” she said. 

**Oh, yes, I've got to go,” Clementina assented, with a 
note of relief which mystified Mrs. Atwell. 

* You ti’ed readin’ to Mr. Milray?” 

‘Oh, no’m—no, I mean. Butl guess I betta go home. 
+ guess I've been away long enough.” 

‘Well, you're a good gul, Clem. I presume your 
motha’s got a right to have you home if she wants you.” 
Clementina said nothing to this, but turned briskly, and 
started up stairs toward her room again. The landlady 
called after her, ‘‘ Shall you speak to Mis’ Milray, or do 
you want I should?” 

Clementina looked back at her over her shoulder to 
warble, ** Why, if you would, Mrs. Atwell,” and kept on 
to her room. 

Mrs. Milray was not wholly sorry to have her go; she 
was going herself very soon, and Clementina’s earlier de- 
parture simplified the question of getting rid of her; but 
she overwhelmed her with reprouches, which Clementina 
received with such sweet sincerity that another than Mrs. 
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Milray might have blamed herself for having abused her 
jin genuousness. 

he Atwelis could very well have let the girl walk 
home, but they sent her in a buckboard, with one of the 
stablemen to drive her. The landlord put her neat bun- 
dle under the seat of the buckboard with his own hand. 
There was something in the child’s bearing, her dignity 
and her amiability, which made people offer her, half in 
fun, and half in earnest, the deference paid to age und 
state. 

She did not know whether Gregory would try to see 
her before she went. She thought he must have known 
she was going, but since he neither came to take leave of 
her nor sent her any message, she decided that she had 
not expected him to do so. About the third week of 
September she heard that he had left Middlemount aud 
gone back to college. 

She kept at her work in the house and helped her mo- 
ther, and looked after the little ones; she followed her 
father in the woods, in his quest of stuff for walking- 
sticks, and advised with both concerning the taste of 
summer folks in dress and in canes. The winter came, 
and she read many books in its long leisure, mostly nov- 
els, out of the rector’s library. He had a whole set of 
Miss Edgeworth, and nearly all of Miss Austen and Miss 
Burney, and he gave of them to Clementina, as the best 
thing for her mind as well as her morals; he believed no- 
thing could be better for any one than these old English 
novels, which be had nearly forgotten in their details. 
She colored the faded English life of the stories afresh 
from her Yankee circumstance; and it seemed the con 
sensus of their testimony that she had really.-been made 
love to, and not so very much too soon, at her age of six- 
teen, for most of their heroines were not much older. 
The terms of Gregory's declaration and of its withdrawal 
were my yetifying, but not more mystifying than many 
such things, and from what happened in the novels she 

read, the affair might be trusted to come out all right of 
itself in time. She was rather thoughtfuler for it, and 
once her mother asked her what was the mutter with her. 
**Oh, I guess I'm getting old, motha,” she snid, and turned 
the question off. She would not have minded telling her 
mother about Gregory, but it would not have been the 
custom; and her mother would have worried, and would 
have blamed him. Clementina could have more easily 
trusted her father with the case, but, so far as she knew, 
fathers never were trusted with anything of the kind 
She would have been willing that accident should bring 
it to the knowledge of Mrs. Richling; but the moment 
never came when she could voluntarily confide in her, 

though she was a great deal with her that winter. She 
was Mrs. Richling’s lieutenant in the social affairs of the 
parish, which the rector’s wife took under her care. She 
helped her get up entertainments of the kind that could 
be given in the church parlor, and they managed together 
some dances which had to be exiled to the town-hall. 
They contrived to make the young people of the village 
feel that they were having a gay time, and Clementina 
did not herself feel that it was a dull one. She taught 
them some of the new steps and figures which the help 
used to pick up from the summer folks at the Middle- 

mount, and practise together; she liked doing that; her 
mother said the child would rather dance than eat, any 
time. She was never sad, but so much dignity got into 
her sweetness that the rector now and then complained of 
feeiing put down by her. 

She did not know whether she expected Gregory to 
write to her or not; but when no letters came she decided 
that she had not expected them. She wondered if le 
would come back to the Middlemount the next summer; 
but when the summer came, she heard that they had an- 
other student iu his place. She heard that they had a new 
clerk, and that the boarders were not so pleasant. An- 
other year passed, and towards the end of the season 
Mrs. Atwell wished her to come and help her again, and 
Clementina went over to the hotel to soften her refusal! 
She explained that her mother bad so much sewing now 
that she could not spare her; and Mrs. Atwell said: Well, 
that was right, and that she must be the greatest kind of 
dependence for ber mother. ‘‘ You ah’ going on seven- 
teen this year, ain't you?” 

‘** 1 was nineteen the last day of August,” said Clemen 
-* and Mrs. Atwell sighed, aud said, How the time did 

i. 

It was the second week of September, but Mrs. Atwell 
said they were going to keep the house open till the mid 
dle of October, if they could, for the autumnal foliage, 
which there was getting to be quite a class of custom fur. 

‘I presume you knew Mr. Landa was dead,” she add- 
ed, and at Clementina’s look of astonishment, she said, 
with a natural satisfaction: ‘‘Mm! died the thutteenth day 
of August. I presumed somehow you'd know it, though 
you didn’t see a great deal of ’em, come to think of it. 
guess he was a good man; too good for her, I guess,” she 
concluded, in the New England necessity of blaming some 
one. ‘ She sent us the papah.” 

There was an early frost; and people said there was 
going to be a hard winter, but it was vot this that made 
Clementina’s father set to work finishing his house. His 
turning business was well started, now, and he had got 
together money enough to pay for the work. He had 
lately enlarged the scope of his industry by turning gate- 
posts and urns for the tops of them, which had become 
very popular, for the front yards of the farm and village 
houses in a wide stretch of country. They sold more 
steadily than the smaller wares, the cups, and tops, and 
little vases and platters which had once been the output 
of his lathe; after the first season the interest of the sum- 
mer folks in these fell off; but the gate-posts and the urns 
appealed to a lasting taste in the natives. 

Claxon wished to put the finishing-touches on the house 
himself, and he was willing to suspend more profitable 
labors to do so. After some attempts at plastering he 
was forced to leave that to the plasterers, but he managed 
the clapboarding, with Clementina to hand him boards 
and nails, and to keep him supplied with the hammer he 
was apt to drop at critical moments. They talked pretty 
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constantly at their labors, and in their leisure, which they 
spent on the ‘brown needles under the pines at the side 
of the house. Sometimes the hammering or the talking 
would be interrupted by a voice calling, from a passing 
vehicle in the hidden roadway, something about urns. 
Claxon would answer, without troubling himself to verify 
the inquirer, or moving from his place, that he would get 
round to them, and then would hammer on, or talk on 
with Clementina. 

One day in October, a carringe drove up to the door, 
after the work on the house had been carried as far as 
Claxon’s mood and money allowed, and he and Clementina 
were picking up the litter of his carpentering. He had 
replaced the block of wood which once served at the front 
door by some steps under an arbor of rustic-work; but 
this was still so novel that the younger children bad not 
outgrown their pride in it and were playing at house- 
keeping there. avnentinn ran around to the back door 
and out through the front entry in time to save the visitor 
and the children from the misunderstanding they began 
to fall into, and met ber with a smile of hospitable brill- 
iancy, and a recognition full of compassionate welcome. 

Mrs. Lander gave way to her tears as she broke out: 
‘Oh, it ain’t the way it was the last time I was ‘he’a! 
You hea’d that he—that Mr. Landa—" 

** Mrs. Atwell told me,” said Clementina. 
come in, and sit down?” 

**Why, yes.” Mes. Lander pushed in through the nar- 
row door of what was to be the parlor. Her crapes swept 
about her and exhaled a strong scent of their dyes. Her 
veil softened her heavy face; but she had not grown thin- 
ner in her bereavement. 

**I just got to the Middlemount last night,” she said, 
“and I wanted to see you and your payrents, both, Miss 
Claxon. It doos bring him back so! You won’t neva 
know how much he thought of you, and you'll all think 
I’m crazy. I wouldn't come as ee as he was with me, 
and now I have to come without him; I held out ag’inst 
him as long as I had him ¢? hold out ag’inst. Not that he 
was eva one to push, and I don’t know as he so much as 
spoke of it, afta we left the hotel two yea’'s ago; but I pre- 
sume it wa'n't out of his mind a single minute. Time and 
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time again I'd say to him, ‘Now, Albe’t, do you feel 
about it just the way you done?’ and he'd say, ‘I ha’n’t 
had any call to change my mind about it,’ and then I'd 
begin tryin’ to ahbgue him out of it, and keep a-hectorin’, 
till he'd say, ‘ Well, I’m not askin’ you to do it,’ and that's 
all I could get out of him. But I see all the while ’t he 
wanted me to do it, whateva he asked, and now I’ve got 
to do it when it can’t give him avy pleasure.” Mrs. Lan- 
der put up her black-bordered handkerchief and sobbed 
into it, aud Clementina waited till her grief bad spent it- 
self; then she gave her a fan, and Mrs, Lander gratefully 
cooled her hot wet face. The children had found the 
noises of her affliction and the turbid tones of her mono- 
logue annoying, and had gone off to play in the woods; 
Claxon kept incuriously about the work that Clementina 
had left hin to; his wife maintained the confidence which 
she always felt in Clementina’s ability to treat with the 
world when it presented itself, and though she was curi- 
ous enough, she did not offer to interrupt the girl’s inter- 
view with Mrs. Lander; Clementina would know how to 
behave. 

Mrs. Lander, when she had refreshed herself with the 
fan, seemed to get a fresh grip of her theme, and she told 
Clementina all about Mr. Lander’s last sickness. It had 
been so short that it gave her no time to try the climate of 
Colorado upon him, which she now felt sure would have 
brought him right up; and she had remembered, when too 
late, to give him a liver-medicine of her own, though it 
did not appear that it was his liver which was affected; 
that was the strange part of it. But, brief as his sickness 
was, he had felt that it was to be his last, and had solemn- 
ly talked over her future with her, which he seemed to 
think would be lonely. He had not named Clementina, 
but Mrs. Lander had known well enough what he meant; 
and now she wished to ask her, and her father and mother, 
how they would all like Clementina to come and spend the 
winter with her at Boston first, and then further South, 
and wherever she should happen to go. She apologized 
for not having come sooner upon this errand; she had re- 
solved upon it as soon as Mr. Lander was gone, but she 
had been sick herself, and had unly just now got out of 
bed. 
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Clementina was too young to feel the pathos of the case 
fully, or perhaps even to follow the tortuous course of 
Mrs. Lander's motives, but she was moved by her grief; 
and she could not help a thrill of pleasure in the vague 
splendor of the future outlined by Mrs. Lander’s proposal. 

or a time she had thought that Mrs. Milray was going 
to ask her to visit her in New York; Mrs. Milray had 
thrown out a hint of something of the kind at parting, 
but that was the last of it; and now she at once made up 
her mind that she would like to go with Mrs. Lander, 
while discreetly saying that she would ask her father and 
mother to come and talk with her. 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 


THE BEACON. 


| a dusk to dawn a golden star, 
Hung steadfast between sky and sward, 
Sends forth across the moaning bar 

The smiting of its two-edged sword. 


Seafaring men, with babes at home 
Asleep and rosy in their cribs, 

Beat inward through the curdling foam 
That tosses to the shivering jibs. 


And wistful wives who cannot sleep 
Feed little hearth-fires warm and red, 
And comforted their vigil keep 
With that great star flame overhead. 


Night wears apace; the blackest night 
Wanes when the womb of morning breaks. 

With lance and spear from heavenly height 
Her conquering way the new day takcs. 


And one by one the weary boats, 

All drenched and spent, are beached at last; 
The children hug the wet sea-coats; 

The good wives sing of perils past. 
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~IBONEY was parching under the rays of the late 
tO June sun, In the improvised hospital seventy sick 
soldiers were lying. They lay on the floor, because there 
were no beds; in the clothes which they wore when they 
fell from exhaustion and weakness, because there were 
no night-clothes; and they ate army rations or none at all, 
because there were no hospital supplies. The building 
of five bare rooms where they were quartered was ram- 
shackle, leaky, filthy, and infected with the multiform in- 
sect life of that clime. Any day the fighting might begin 
at the front, where the Amcrican army lay on its arms, 
ten miles away. That meant that there would be many 
wounded to add to the sick. What was to be done with 
them nobody knew. 

Out in the bay the State of Texas, laden with Red Cross 
supplies, rode at anchor. A force of her nurses had come 
to the hospital, offering their services, only to have them 
promptly declined. The fiction had been promulgated at 
Washington that the surgical department of the army 
was thoroughly equipped; that it wanted nothing; that 
any organization tendering its services would simply put 
itself in the position of a meddler. The Red Cross peo- 
ple had been made to understand this, so the nurses went 
on to the Cuban hospital, where the sick had no official 
fictions to live up to and knew when they were badly off. 
Such was the condition of affairs when the American 
hospital was visited by a woman who had come to Cuba 
to help American soldiers, and who proposed to do it 
despite obstacles. Dr. Harvard, the surgeon in charge, 
saw her standing in the doorway, a slender woman of 
early middle age, with an eager, kindly, resolute face. It 
was Miss Jeanette Jennings, now known as the heroine of 
the Seneca’s terrible trip from Cuba with 100 wounded 
soldiers and no hospital appliances or supplies. She 
asked Dr. Harvard why the offers of the Red Cross nurses 
had been refused. When she speaks now of what fol- 
lowed Miss Jennings smiles. 

**L asked him if the condition of affairs in the hospital 
was such as he would wish to be reported at home. I 
talked a great deal. Most women do when they are 
stirred up, and I was stirred up. After a long time—I 
think it was the first chance he had—he said it was his 
assistant who had done the declining, and that he was 
ready to accept the proffered services.” 

Shortly after, Surgeon- Major Legarde had come in 
from the front, and having observed the condition of af- 
fairs, promptly sent a formal request to Miss Clara Barton, 
in charge of the Slate of Texas, for the services of all her 
nurses. Within an hour the force was at work upon 
a building near the hospital selected for the purpose, 
cleaned it out thoroughly, put up cots filted out with 
clean bedding, flew the Red Cross flag over it, and trans- 
ferred the sick to the new quarters. The old hospital 
was not used thereafter, and eventually was included in 
the purifying flames that were set to sweep the town 
after yellow fever had broken out. 


None too soon were the arrangements made, for on Fri- 
day, July 1, the wounded began to come in from the front. 
Across the roadway from the new hospital was a row of 
deserted tents, of which the flooring was hay. Blankets 
thrown over this hay furnished the beds for the wounded. 
One tent was used for the operations, and in this three of 
the trained nurses worked for twenty-four hours without 
intermission, during which time the wounds of 475 men 
were dressed. The sufferers bore tlie weary waiting for 
treatment and the tortures of the knife alike with uncom- 
plaining courage. 

All the next day and night the wounded came trailing 
in, some on foot, dragging themselves step by step, others 
supported by comrades who themselves were perhaps 
only less severely hurt, but by far the greatest number in 
the jolting army wagons, which ran back and forth un- 
ceasingly from the front to Siboney, making their con- 
Stant grim additions to the population of the hospital 


hamlet. A wagon-load was ten or a dozen men, who, as 
they were lifted out, lay in line, waiting each his turn with 
the surgeons, whether it was a leg to be amputated, or 
ouly a weakening flesh wound to be bound up before the 
soldier could go back inte the hail of bullets. The des- 
perate cases were kept in the field hospital, while those who 
could be moved were sent to Siboney. 


At the front there was a desperate dearth of supplies, 
relieved only when General Shafter sent an authorization 
to Miss Barton to seize any vehicles of whatever kind in 
which to send necessaries for the wounded to the front. 
Major Legarde, who delivered the authorization, said : 
**God knows what we should have done without the Red 
Cross! We have nothing. We are helpless. Supplies 
were sent on here for the army, they say. If they were 
they are packed away in the hold of some ship, and no- 
body knows where they are. They might as well be back 
in Washington.” 

Whatever could be spared was sent forward to equip 
the emergency hospital, but the pressure in Siboney was 
growing all the time, as many cases treated at the front 
were despatched to the hospital, nearly twelve miles away, 
over the weariest road that ever misery limped upon. 
Many fell by the way and were picked up fainting by the 
wagons. Some few wandered in delirium from the fair- 
way into the fields and fell in the rank grass. Perhaps 
some comrade passing in the road would catch a glimpse 
of a uniform as the grass waved, and drag the body out 
for burial; perbaps no human eye saw the man more. 
But the vultures and the land-crabs are keener of sight, 
and where the discovery was theirs the body must go to 
an unnamed sepulture, 

These crabs were the terror of the nurses. They area 
singularly repulsive reptile, often beautiful of bue, but 
invariably hideous in shape and ridiculously unwieldy in 
movement—which is not to say that they cannot move 
undesirably fast when they wish. Their passage across a 
wooden floor—and they are very partial to wooden floors— 
produces an amount of racket entirely disproportionate to 
the cause. They made sleep unpleasant for the wounded 
lying on the straw by insisting on sharing their warm 
blankets. One night, when Miss Jennings was on duty 
in the Red Cross hospital, the place was invaded by a 
gigantic specimen, who hoisted himself up on the step, 
waddled across the floor, and, to the extreme horror of the 
nurse, appeared to menace her with waving claws. To 
call for help would have been to wake the entire room, so 
she was fain to stand and tremble, until a soldier passing 
the door saw her signals of distress in the glaringly bright 
moonlight and came to her assistance. With a broom he 
chased the reptile under a cot, where it fixed itself and 
could not be moved. The remainder of that night was a 
period of misery for Miss Jennings. The big raw-necked 
vultures that hung about the place were not popular with 
the Americans, but they were not dreaded as were their 
fellow-scavengers the crabs. 


Meantime life in Siboney was not all hospital life by 
any means. Far and wide it bad become known that the 
** Americanos” were feeding all good Cubans, and it was 
surprising what a number of good Cubans materialized 
from an apparently deserted country-side every morning 
at the hour of apportionment. Signs of famine were not 
prevalent, unless enormousappetites can be regarded in that 
light. Hundreds of refugees of all ages, in all varieties 
of picturesque disarray, would collect within the roped 
space to wait for Uncle Sam’s bacon and hardtack, and, 
having received it,would vanish into the chaparral. These 
people camped in the surrounding country, and got along 
pretty comfortably on what was given to them, eked out 
with what they could procure from nature. A wandering 
American came upon a refugee family camping in a shaded 
spot near where a stream plunged over a miniature preci- 
pice to form a deep pool, whence the Cubans took fish 
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with hook and line. Further up the stream were other 
camps, and this form of gypsy life looked to the Amer- 
ican to be farfrom unattractive. With the coming of the 
rains, however, there was a general scuttling for the town. 
Great was the wretchedness that the rains brought to the 
hospital sufferers, particularly the wounded who had to 
sleep on the ground; for their straw was wet through 
every day, and the miasmatic vapor that rose after each 
furious rain-burst sickened and pvisoned them with the 
lassitude that is its peculiar effect. 


There came a day when they brought Brewer, the post- 
office clerk, in from the front, where he had been wearing 
himself out carrying and tending the wounded. It was 
fever, but a fever different from that which had been 
filling the cots. In two days everybody in Siboney knew 
that Yellow Jack had come. Brewer made a gallant 
fight against the fever; but he had wasted himself in over- 
work, and so he died, having done something more than 
his duty. Tbe same courage that bad inspired them to 
face Spanish bullets was with the soldiers now that they 
lay helpless to the scourge. There wa; none of that 
panic that spreads and makes tenfold more deadly an 
epidemic. It spread, but not swiftly, vor was it a viru- 
lent type of the disease. Most of the buildings in the 
town were burned down, and sanitary measures which 
would have been regarded as almost a waste of time a 
week earlier were minutely enforced. A plague-camp, 
no matter how mild the disease, is the grewsomest place 
where men are gathered together; yet, when her duty 
called Miss Jennings away, it was to a harder trial than 
any she had undergone in the hospital. 


At the last moment the Seneca, a transport, had been or- 
dered to take nearly one hundred wounded soldiers to the 
North. She was absolutely without facilities to act asa 
hospital-ship—devoid of appliances, short of medicines, 
scant of ice, over-crowded, and entirely without the neces- 
sury devices of surgery or suitable food for the sick. No 
sooner had Miss Jennings heard of this than she decided 
to go with the Seneca, on the ground that she could do 
more good there than anywhere else. Taking asupply of 
malted milk, beef tea, whiskey, and a few other simple 
necessaries for the sick-room be the State of Texas, the 
nurse cast her lot in with the foreign military attachés 
and the newspaper corresponden!s who made up the pas- 
senger list. These gentlemen cheerfully gave up their 
state-rooms to the wounded soldiers; but there were far 
too few to go around, and the sufferers tossed on the 
decks during the rough weather of the early part of the 
trip. There were on board two young contract surgeons, 
who did the best they could under the circumstances; but 
they had no instruments or ~~ and one of them was 
deathly seasick half the time. By far the greatest part 
of the care devolved upon Miss Jennings, and during the 
entire trip until the ship reached Fort Monroe she did not 
take off her clothes or get more sleep than she could snatch 
sitting upin her chair. The captain and crew were in- 
defatigable in their efforts; all the passengers did what 
they could to help; but the handicap was too great, aud 
there was terrible and useless suffering. The sanitary 
condition of the Seneca became indescribable; the air was 
pestilent betweendecks, the water turned bad, and a case 
of fever developed that looked like yellow fever. If it 
had been, Miss Jennings thinks, the Seneca would have 
shown a death record, before the fever bad run itself out, 
that would have made it historical in the statistics of pest- 
ships. But it was not the dreaded disease. The ship 
came to New York, the patients were taken to Bellevue, and 
the courageous nurse, tuking with her as a remembrance 
a letter of gratitude signed by all her fellow-passengers, 
went on to her home in Washington to rest, and restore 
herself for a return to Cuba if her services are needed 
there again. This is one woman's simple reeord of duty 
bravely done, 
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THK SECOND DIVISION HOSPITAL IN THE FIELD AT EL CANEY, 


BRINGING IN THE WOUNDED THE OLD CHURCH AT EL CANEY USED AS AN EMERGENCY HOSPITAL. 


REYUGEES FROM SANTIAGO CAMPING BY A STREAM IN THE HILLS DEAD ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


*, 


REFUGEES AT EL CANEY WAITING FOR A DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD. 


THE WORK OF THE RED CROSS SOCIETY BEFORE SANTIAGO—AFTER THE BATTLE OF EL CANEY, JULY 1. 
From PHoToGRaPHs BY OUR SpEciAL Paoro@RaPHER, James Burton.—(Sxe Pace 667.) 











SUPPLEMENT 


A TENDER IDYTL. 
BY CAROLINE B, BURRELL 


“W HO in the world are the Holmeses?” 
said I, ome | full on my lap the 
note I had just open 
“The Holmeses?” queried my husband 
sleepily from the hammock. ‘ Have you 
found acquaintances away off here?” 

** Not at all,” replied I; ‘‘ that is the mys- 
tery. I never heard of them.” And I read 
the note aloud: 

***Dr. and Mrs. Holmes would be pleased 
to have Professor and Mrs. White take supper 
with them on Wednesday next, at six.’” 

‘**Mrs. Mackenzie will tell us,” said my 
husband, as our landlady appeared, and 
again I inquired, ‘*‘ Who are the Holmeses?” 

‘ Ah!” said Mrs. Mackenzie, smiling; ‘‘ are 
you invited there?” 

“We are, indeeu* and I am sure they are 
perfect strangers to us. Do you know 
them? Do they live here, or are they cot- 
tagers?” 

‘I know them well,” said- my landlady, 
*‘and when I tell you about them you will 
want to accept their invitation, I am certain, 
They are Virginians,” she continued, set- 
tling herself comfortably in a rocker, ‘‘ and 
they came here ten yearsago. He isa doctor, 
and a first-class one, too. He had a splendid 
praetice and lots of friends and a lovely 
home—some people who knew them in the 
South told me so—and were as happy as 
two people could be, when all at once his 
wife's mind began to go. He travelled with 
her and doctored her and did everything for 
her, but she grew worse and worse. She 
isn't violent, you see; she is as quiet and gen- 
tle as can be, only she gets things mixed; she 
seems to think backward, as you may say. 
And then she loves to recite. She wants to 
speak pieces all the time. Things she learned 
in school, you know, when she was a girl. 
And the doctor, he just humors her in every- 
thing. He brought her here to Mackinaw 
to be quiet, thinking she might get well 
where the air is so good and nothing excites 
or worries her. And here they live all alone; 
he helps her cook and sweep, and she drives 
around with him on his calls, and I guess, 
after all, they are pretty happy.” 

* But,” ejaculated I, in amazement, “all 
this makes this invitation the stranger! 
Surely he does not want outsiders to see his 
poor wife and know of her condition, and 
she cannot want to meet any one if she at 
all re nlizes her state 

‘That's the queer part,” 
landlady. ‘* When summer comes she gets 
so uneasy he can't do anything with her. 
She wants to invite everybody she sees. In 
the South she loved to entertain, and she 
thinks she must do it still. So her husband 
finds out quiet people like you and the pro- 
fessor here, and he just asks them, and that 
makes her feel-satisfied. He can’t deny her 
anything. He is just bound up in her.” 

** But,” objected I still, “‘why could not 
Dr. White call on us and tell us this and 
then invite us? | hate to go there without 
even seeing him first.” 

* Because he knew I'd explain it for him,” 
said Mrs. Mackenzie, gently. ‘‘ He can't bear 
to speak of it. He just acts as if he didn't 
vee anything wrong with her; and he loves 
her so, and is so proud of her! 
see. 


continued my 


‘How dreadful it is!” 
sorrow to bear; 
must be!” 

** Well,” said my husband, thoughtfully, 

‘IT am not so sure about that. It is a great 

grief, of course, but it is better than some 
troubles they might have had. They love 
each other, and are in some sense happy to 
be together, 
restoration, and that brightens his life. 
Alice, I don’t agree with you. 
tragedy at all.” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘it seems a Zood deal like 
one to me, but we can tell better when we 
have been there. I suppose we must go.” 

“Of course we must,” said the professor, 
in his most decided tones. 

And we went, but, oh, how I dreaded it! 

Mrs. Mackenzie directed us to their cottage 
at the farthest end of the village, on the cliff 


said I. ‘‘Whata 
what a tragedy their lives 


No, 
It isn’t a 
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‘* Please come to supper.” 


derest love. How many men could have 


The table was daintily laid, with flowers | borne to open such a sorrow as his to the 


upon it, and looked as any supper table 
might, except for one thing. Over it, from 
the hanging lamp, hung a coiled brass wire, 
such as bird-cages are suspended from, and 
attached to it was the note I had written 
accepting their invitation. The breeze blew 
in at the window and caught it, and as the 
spring danced up and down, my note flut- 
tered about with each gyration. I dared not 
look at my husband, but I saw just one gleam 
of distress cross the doctor's face. Evi- 
dently the note had been hung up after his 
inspection of the table was over. 

I shall never forget that meal. The little 
wife served it herself, passing quietly about 
from table to kitchen. Everything was de- 
licious, and as Southern as could be, but it 
was served backward. 

First came waffles, crisp and brown, and 
with them delicious maple syru 

** How fragrant this is!” 1 exclaimed as I 
tasted it. ‘It isso woodsy. That we have 
in the city is made of brown sugar.” 

“How strange!” replied Mrs. Holmes. 
“The bees make it here. We hang little tin 
buckets on the trees, and they fill them. Do 
you remember how the Bible says, ‘ My son, 
eat this honey, for it is good’? I always re- 
call that verse when we have waffles.” 

‘The bees have a short summer with 
you,” Lreplied. ‘‘ Don’t you find the winters 
very long und cold?” 

“Oh no,” smiled she. ‘‘ You see, I tend 
my flowers and vegetables in the garden/and 
feed the chickens, and gather wild straw - 
berries, and the days seem short.” 

“My wife is very fond of out-door life, 
Mrs. White,” observed Dr. Holmes, as he 
heaped my plate with fried chicken and rice. 
‘Gardening and books absorb most of her 
time. I think she reads her Shakespeare 
through every winter.” 


** Shakespeare loved nature too,” murmur. 


| ed Mrs. Holmes, 


“And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds leaves on trees, stones in the runuing brooks, 
Sermons in books, and good in everything. 


But won't you have a beaten biscuit, Mrs. 
White?” she added, abruptly. 

** Beaten biscuit!” I echoed. ‘Indeed I 
will. Ihave never eaten them in the North. 
You are a Southerner, Mrs. Holmes. Do you 
remember anything of the war, or were you 
too young?” 

**Oh, | remember the last of it perfectly,” 
she answered. ‘‘I can never forget how 
my mother cried when Grant surrendered to 
Lee at Gettysburg.” 

‘*Are you fond of fis hing, Mrs. White?” 
interrupted our host. *‘‘I caught these lake 
trout this morning. 
water makes them firmer and sweeter than 
those elsewhere.” . 

**My husbund is a great fisherman,” said 
Mrs, Holmes, before I could reply. ‘* I often 
put on my snow-shoes and go with him, es- 
pecially on the warm summer days when 


| there is so little to do.” 


But you'll | 


He undoubtedly hopes for her | 


looking out over the magnificent sweep of | 


water where Lake Michigan and Lake Su- 
perior mingle. In the front 5 

masses Of nasiturtiums in red, yellow, and 
bronze, and beds of geraniums and dahlias, 
and all the sturdy flowers which flourish in 
that shortcoolsummer. On the porch stood 
Dr. Holmes, a tall broad- shouldered man, 
with iron-gray hair. He came to meet us as 
we paused at the gate, and, with a courtly 
gesture, said: 

** Professor and Mrs. White, I am sure, 
Let me thank you for accepting my invita- 
tion. 
outer world, and I am honored in your com 
ing.” 

After a little talk about Mackinaw, and the 
summer visitors, and the glorious view, we 
went in-doors, and he introduced us to his 
wife. She wasa gentle brown-haired woman, 
with a timid manner and delicate features. 
My fears vanished; I felt as in the presence 
of a shy child, and sitting down by her, tried 
to talk with her. But in a moment she 
slipped from the room. My host had found 
a congenial spirit in my husband, and both 
were deep in the books which filled two sides 
of the room. I listened, amused at their 
common enthusiasm, until Mrs. Holmes 
came back, and said, shyly, as a child might 
say it, 


yard were | 


It is pleasant to meet those of the | 





“My wife raised this okra in her gar- 
den,” said Dr. Holmes, as she brought the 
soup in. ‘I fancy these islanders think it 
an outlandish vegetable. Indeed, few people 
who live north of the old Mason and Dixon 
line appreciate it as we Southerners do.” 

“*The crowded line of masons with 
trowels in their right hands,” quoted Mrs. 
Holmes, but her husband rose from the 
table, and we followed. 
parlor our hostess came to her husband’s 
side and whispered to him. Instantly he 
turned to us and said: 

*‘My wife used to recite years ago very 
beautifully. Would it give you pleasure to 
have her do so now?” 

** Indeed,” I said, ** it would be delightful.” 
And with a pleased smile she left the room, 
and returned with a large tray filled with 
small glass kerosene-lamps. These she placed 
on the floor in a row for foot-lights, and 
while her husband lighted them, she slipped 
out, and reappeared in a few moments trans- 
formed. Her hair was braided down her 
back and tied with a blue ribbon. She had 
on a white tarlatan dress, with an over-skirt 
looped up with artificial rose-buds. Her 
sleeves came to the elbow, 
white kid gloves which reached only to her 
wrists. But in her face was the greatest 
change; it was lighted up with excitement, 
interest,enthusiasm. She looked like a girl 
about to step upon the stage for the first time. 
She was eighteen again; this was the dress 
she had worn when she graduated from 
school. With a low courtesy she began: 


“To be, or not to be, that is the question,” 


and on to the end of the soliloquy. I had 
heard Booth and Irving repeat those same 





gaze of strangers? And yet he did it gladly, 
to give the one pleasure possible to that poor 
darkened life. 


Our good-nights came speedily. Mrs. | 


Holmes was as happy as a girl now, and 
beamed with delight as we thanked her, Dr. 
Holmes was as courtly and gracious as ever, 
but we knew he was glad it was over. 

We walked home almost in silence, our 
hearts full. “Itis a tragedy,” said my hus- 
band at last. ‘‘How much better it would 
have been had she died years ago.’ 

No,” I replied, “I have changed m 
mind, It is not a tragedy. It is an idyl, 
the sweetest, the tenderest I know. He has 
his love for her, the deepest one could im- 
agine, because it is full of pity for her loss, 
and yet as full of admiration and devotion as 
when they were lovers. He may shield her 
and help her and care for her as no one else 
could or would, and he finds his reward in 
her childlike happiness and devotion.” 

There they live on thut desolate island to- 
day. The flowers bloom and the water 
sparkles. The strangers come and are en- 
tertained and go away. Winter comes and 
heaps the snow around their cottage, and 
they pile the fires high and open their Shake- 
speares. And when the wind howls rest- 
lessly about the house and the wife moves 
uneasily from room to room, the husband 
says, “Put on your beautiful white dress, 


| your slippers and rose-buds, and recite for 


| suitability of eac ‘h. 


We think our ice-cold | 


me,” and she becomes again the happy girl. 
No, it is no tragedy, but an idyl, sweeter 
than poet ever sung. 


DAINTY TRIFLES. 


4 & - main respect in which the well- 

dressed woman differs from her whose 
appurel is unattractive is in the trifles which 
make a costume elegant. The pretty shoe, 
the handsome stocking, the well-fitting glove, 
and the becoming veil add a finish that makes 
a woman what is known as well dressed. No 
one can afford to neglect these little things. 
The well-laundered collar and cuffs and the 
correct tie attract the attention of the aver- 
age observer much sooner than do the ele- 


gunce of the material of a gown and the style | 
| in which it is made. 


If a costume fits well, 
it depends on the wearer to make it stylish. 


In this day of vast variety and beauty in | 
| neck-wear a costume may be made as elabo- 


rate or as severe as the owner wishes. 


Every woman should have on hand a good | 


supply of veils, and they should be carefully 


chosen with ane ye to the becomingness and | 
A handsome veil is an 


expensive trifle, but, if properly cared for, 
will last a long time. As soon as it is taken 
off a hat, it should be smoothly folded and 
laid away in a veil-case. Gloves should be 
treated as fairly, and will, by the length of 
time they allow themselves to be worn, re- 


| ward one for the care given them. Every 


woman should have several pairs of silk or 
handsome lisle-thread stockings to wear with 
low shoes or pretty slippers. ith handsome 
tan ties, tan silk stockings must be worn. 
Bronze - brown silk stockings with bronze 
slippers are also pretty for house wear. If 
a woman in art rate circumstances feels 


that she cannot afford to indulge her fancy | 


for a quantity of silk hosiery, let her become 
the possessor of qnly several pairs of silk 


| stockings, and be content to wash them her- 


As we entered the | 


and she wore | 


lines in all the outward semblance of the | 


Dane, but never did they seem as full of 
meaning as when this woman recited them 
in her tarlatan dress and white slippers. 
When it was over, she paused a moment 
and began again, this time Poe’s ‘‘ Raven”: 
“Once upon a midnight dreary—” 
It echoes to-day in my ears as I recall that 
evening. 
“Caught from some unhappy master, whom unmer. 
ciful disaster 


Followed fast and followed faster, till his song one 
burden bore, 


Till the dirges of his hope that melancholy bore,— | 


Of ‘ Nevermore,—nevermore !'” 


Tears filled my eyes as I watched them, that 
husband and wife, so bound together by ten- 


self as often as needed. This may be done 
in the privacy of her own apartment, and 
the delicate fabric and still more delicate 
colors will endure three times as long as 
if committed to the rough mercies of the 
laundress with her washing-compounds and 
rough wash-board. 
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SUMMER HYGIENE. 


So MMER is the season of health and re- 
cuperation for those who properly regu- 
late their mode of living. For those who 
do not it is a season of discomfort. 

Pure, healthful, light food that will not 
stimulate heat production while it proper- 
ly nourishes and strengthens the b@ly and 
brain is the great essential. 

It is conceded that the best of-all foods 
for summer diet are the quickly made flour- 
foods—hot biscuit, rolls, puddings, cakes, 
muffins, etc., such as are made with baking 

wder. A most excellent household bread 
is also made with baking powder instead of 
yeast. These, properly made, are light, 
sweet, fine flavored, «¢ easily digested, nutri- 
tious, and wholesome. Yeast bread should 
be avoided wherever possible in summer, 
as the yeast germ is almost certain in hot 
weather to ferment in the stomach and 
cause trouble. The Royal Baking Powder 
foods are unfermented, and may be eaten in 
their most delicious state, viz., fresh and 
hot, without fear of unpleasant results. 

Alum baking powders should be avoided 
at all times. They make the food less di- 
gestible. When the system is relaxed by 
summer heat their danger is heightened. 

The flour-foods made with Royal Baking 
Powder are the acme of perfection for sum- 
mer diet. No decomposition takes place 
in their dough, the nutritive qualities of the 
flour are preserved and digestion is aided, 
which is not the case with sour-yeast bread 
or cakes.—Hagle. 
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KLONDIKE 


a | 
See illusivat 


DOCTOR 
louble page 


JOR the past few weeks the daily news 
papers have been pub ishing reports of 


THEI 


on 0 


the great quantities of gold brought down 
from Alaska by the miners who have re 
turned from the Klondike region, and doubt 


less many a hard-working man in town and 


village has wished he might have acquired 
wealth so easily But if he will only reflect 
he will soon be satisfied with his own lot 
For of the thousands who went up into the 
bleak arctic mining regions, to work as no 
slaves ever labored, only a few have come 
back with nuggets and dust. The returning 
ones have made a great noise, of course, but 


they represent but a small proportion when 


compared with that silent army of men who 


have failed We have al! read about the dif 
ficulties of the Chilkoot Pa s, of the labor of 
packing supplies, of the scarcity of food, and 
of all the other privations and discomforts 
which these Klondike miners have had to 
face and endure So long as they were in 
gould health they uld overcome almost 
Dy stacles But what if they fell ill? 
There are few physicians in the Klondike 
regions, and these’ few are scattered far apart 
among the larger camps. If a man becomes 
on the pass, be must drag himself to the 
nearest doctor, perhaps a hundred mil dis 
tant If he falle and breaks a leg, his com 
panions must strug through snow and 
over steep trails, carrying the injured man to 
the surgeon Of all the ailments that these 
camp physicians have had to treat, the most 
frequent has been scurvy, brought on by 
the lack of fresh food and getables among 
the miners Our double page tiiustration 
shows how rude the Klondike doctor's of 
fice is. There is no warm retreat for the pa 
tient, no comfort of any kind—only a tent 
open to the winds and the drifting snow 
and in ita good man who does what he can 
for the man, the woman, and sometimes the 
little child that are brought to his door 


WOMAN'S VOICE IN SPEECH 


BY ADA STERLING 
Ill.—ITS EMBRYO, BREATH 
: he is certainly no greater difficulty 
to be met with by the inquirer than 
that which settles about the control of the 
breath. It is at once the most important of 


all branches of vocal study, and the one upon 
which most teachers of voice production and 
singing refuse 

It being known that the porous lungs act 
as an air-reservoir for the entire 
certain teachers command their pupils to in 
hale deep breaths until the chest is distended 
capacity The thought of the 


Lo agree 


system 


to its fullest 


student is in this way concentrated wholly 
upon the structure about and contained with 
in the ribs, which is, from that time on, 
taxed to perform the breathing of the entire 


body The sympathetic shoulders presently 
essay to help the chest muscles, which are 
thus crowd vith unusual duties, and rise 
and fall as ench breath is taken in a mannet 


that clearly foretells. consequent exhaustion 
This shoulder and chest breathing would 
seem to have been the outgrowth of the time 


of “bustles” and wasplike waists, since it 
results in tremendous clavicular develop 
ment, such as is depicted in the pictures of 


that period; but the speaker who employs it 
invariably in the face while 
sustaining a lengtliy or phrase, and 
the of exercise in such 
breathing prove conclusively its incomplete 
ness, not to say harmfuiness 


grows very red 
sentencs 


results continued 


Many teachers go quite to the other ex 
treme, directing the thought of the pupil to 
the diaphragmatic region wholly Entire 
volumes have been written lo prove that easy 
and true vocal power can only be secured by 
diaphragmatic breathing 

This theory 18 equ ally erroneous and very 
much more harmful than the preceding 
one, but was founded the discovery 
that this region is active in every normally 
breathing person Sut let the student ex 
periment by standing firmly, with feet to 
gether, and breathing deeply to the fullest 
capacity 


on 


observing by the use of a long mir 


ror the progress of the breath through the 
body, and she will find that not only the 
chest and diaphragm move, but the entire 


| 


| current literature of the day 


torso undergoes an expansion, and even the | 


onscious of the breath 


arms are ¢ 


But so mighty is the power of mind over | 
matter, that if there be a lurking thought | 
that one muscle or set of muscles will be | 
affected by the incoming breath, that indi 


vidual muscle is instantly seen or felt to be 
moved by it. Lostructors generally have only 
grasped this knowledge in part, and because 
they have discovered that by thinking of the 
diaphragm they can cause it to move more 
powerfully, they have hastily concluded it 
to be the all-important agent in the matter 
of breath supply and control 
Experiment in this particular 


kind of 


breathing generally results in a fulness in 
the head and a gradual relaxation and 
sagging of the hip muscles, the strength 
of which is sapped to lend power to the 
usurping and overtaxed muscles of the ab- 
demen. In a preceding article I have spoken 


of the tendency of such breathing to abnor- 
mally develop the latter. The hip muscles 
thus deprived of their own functions or 


»0Wers soon sink into inertia, and a thousand | 


His come crowding upon the body 
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The saying, “lack of backboue,” is really 
another way of saying that the dorsal and 
hip muscles have been suffered to fall into 
inactivity. Its significance is literal and not | 
merely metaphorical. This wonderful back- 
bone region is the nerve centre, connecting 
directly with the brain, and if allowed to fall 
into disuse, to be diverted from its natural 
responsibilities by the abdominal muscles, 
the brain, as well as the voice, is deprived of 
its support, and a helpless excitement takes 
possession of the speaker. 


Properly poised, and therefore in a posi- 
tion to breathe properly, the student should 
find herself standing firmly on both feet, 
with heels together and shoulders easily but 
not stiffly erect. Direct the back muscles 
into position by thinking of bringing the 
shoulder-blades and hips together—an ut 
terly impossible feat, to be sure, but the 
changed position taken by the obedient mus- | 
cles at once energizes the entire back, and 
prepares it to do its part in sustaining the 
slow deep breath w hich should now be taken. 
Not only does this brenth now cause con 
scious ex pansion of the chest and diaphragm, 
but the shoulders, the muscles just below 
them, the sides of back and waist, all yield 
outward to give place to the incoming breath. 

In the truly normal act of breathing, every 
part of the body has its share | 

When the dorsal egin to sag 
or have become inert through inaction or 
wrong breathing, the exerci-e given in the 
preceding article will be found immediately 
to arouse them 

Conscious activity once having been es- 
tablished, immediate exercises may be com 
in breath -sustaining, the student 
being careful to give first attention to the 
position of standing When the 
Muscles of the back are felt to be elastical 
ly moving with the indrawn or outgoing 
breath, the lutter may be devoted to the 
making of tone. For the intending public 
speaker a passage shoukl be selected in some 
favorite book. Curefully taking position, in- 
hale as slowly and deeply as possible, direct- 
ing breath consciously all along the dorsal | 
muscles. When full breath is iahaled, hold it | 
silently for a second, without allowing any 
of it to and then begin to read 
(aloud), yielding the breath very sparingly to 
each word, and keeping consciously before 
the mind the thought that the staying-power 
comes directly from the hips. 

This is neither a difficult nor obseure ex- 
but if faithfully observed in all its 
details, and given a daily practice of from 
ten or fifteen minutes, it will yield very im- 
mediate results not only in a strong and vital 
tone, easy and natural breathing, but it will 
flood the whole being with buoyancy, and 
aida new power of endurance to the speaker 
which will quite obviate the ordinary fatigue 
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PERFECT COMPORT | 


Takes the Place of Years of 
Sickness and Misery. 


To many women a full statement of their 
troubles to a male physician is almost im- 
possible. The whole truth may be told to 
Mrs. Pinkham because she is a woman, 
and her advice is freely offered to all | 
women sufferers. 

Mrs. O. E. LADD, of 19th and N Sts., 
Galveston, Texas, whose letter is printed 
below, was completely discouraged when 
she first wrote to Mrs. Pinkham. Here is 
what she says: 


“Dear Mrs. PINKHAM :—I wrote to you 
some time ago, telling you of my ills, but now 
I write to thank you for the good your reme- 
dies have done me. I have used two bottles 
of Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound, 
three packages of Sanative Wash, and one box 
of Liver Pills, and to-day I call myself a well 
woman. I suffered with backache, constant 
headache, sickness at the stomach, no appetite, 
could not sleep, and was very nervous, Your 
medicine is worth its weight in gold. I never 
can say enough in praise of it. I have recom 
mended it to many friends. If only all suf 
fering women would try it, there would be 
more happy homes and healthy women. | 
thank you for the change your medicine has 
made in me.” 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com 
pound and Mrs. Pinkham’s advice have 
saved thousands of women from hospital 
operations. 

The lives of women ate hard; whether 
at home with a ceaseless round of domestic 
duties or working at some regular employ- 
ment, their daily tasks make constant war 
on health. If all women understood them- 
selves fully and knew how exactly and 
soothingly Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound acts on the female organs, there 
would be less suffering. 


Lydia B. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound ; 
A Woman's Remedy for Woman's Ills. 











of prolonged vocal effort 


PAPER-COVERED BOOKS 
| TY ed of the many people who possess 

hundreds of paper-covered vovels ap 
preciate what a boon some of those bovks | 
which they have real would be to a family 
whose members have little money to spend 
on reading-mattet One man, on leaving his 
country- place cach autumn all his 
reuwling-matter to a poorer neighbor who 
lives in the country the year around. Only 
those who have known the shut-in feeling 
and the isolation of a sparsely settled coun 
try neighborhood in the depths of winter 
cun conceive what a books 
are. For the man who bought them is « 
man of excellent literary taste and does n«t 
buy trash. He also sends to this same rural — 


sends 


blessing those 
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home all the magazines for which he sub 
scribes after he and his family have finished 
with them. They are read and re-read in 
that snow-bound New England home, and in 
themselves afford a liberal education in the 
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FOOD 


FOR INFANTS 
AND INVALIDS. 


A year ago | commenced \ 4 : 
to use Mellin’s Food and the © ¥ 
result is that my baby, now 13 ee! Baie Sp 
months, is as healthy and happy y 
as any boy in the world ; has never © DONALD SUGDEN SMITH. 
been sick a day since he was two months old. 


MrS. MATTIE SMITH, 
64 Dorchester Street, Lawrence, Mass. 
A free sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent upon request. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘Cs: 
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‘Stories of the Wonderful 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 
By H. G. Wetts. With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 50. 


It would be difficult to name a piece of pure- 
ly imaginative literature more remarkable. . . . 
Mr. Wells has already displayed an audacity in 
his flights of fancy, and an originality and ver 
satility of thought and style that, combined 
| with his thorough knowledge of modern science, 
| place him far above the average as an imagi- 
| native writer.—San Francisco Argonaut 





THE INVISIBLE MAN. A Gro- 
| tesque Romance. By H. G. WELLs. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
} The book is characterized by deft character 

painting and dexterous dialogue construction 

as well as by novel conception, and the action 
| is both brisk and vigorous. 


THIRTY STRANGE STORIES. 
| H.G.Wewts. New Edition. 
| 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 so. 


by 
Post 


| The stories are by turns weird, harrowing, 
fantastic, curious, fanciful, and dramatic, but 
never commonplace. . . . Mr. Wells displays 
in these stories a great amount of ingenuity and 
wonderful fertility of resource.-— Beacon, Boston. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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“BABY’S IVORY BATH.” Pa 


— 


Nothing is more easily affected by irritation than the “<3 
dainty, delicate skin of a young child. Ivory Soap is heal- 
eansing and refreshing. It is wholly free from impurities, 
and leaves the tenderest skin soothed by its mild, creamy lather. 


IT FLOATS. 
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MRS. VERNON MANSFIELD DAVIS, 


rq HE present registrar of the New York City Chapter of 

l the Daughters of the American Revolution is Mrs. 
Vernon Mansfield Davis, chosen by her fellow-members 
to fill her office both because of her popularity among 
them and by reason of her rare ability in historical and 
genealogical research. 

Mrs. Davis is the possessor of much beanty of face and 
feature, as well as a fine and graceful bearing, so that her 
personality is always the first impression in meeting her. 
But her intelligence and charm of manner soon make 
themselves felt, and it becomes a real pleasure to find a 
woman of such attractions so entirely free from self-con- 
sciousness, so simple, and so companionable. 

She is so thoroughly domestic in her tastes, so devoted 
to her home and family ties, that she was at first averse to 
entering the official circle of so large and prominent an 
organization as the patriotic order, preferring to remain 
quietly in its private ranks. But on the urgent solicita 
tions of her colleagues, and her conviction that her natural 
bent toward and knowledge of Colonial and Revolution- 
ary investigations might be of use in the office of regis 
trar, she accepted the nomivation, and was unanimously 
elected to fill the position, which is no sinecure, as it calls 
for continuous and arduous labor. She must send out all 
the blanks to be filled in by the applicants for member 
ship, must receive them back when so made out, and then 
verify every name, date, and fact contained in them. 
When proved correct, she sends one copy of each paper to 
the National Society, and keeps a second copy on file in 
the chapter archives. She also allots a chapter number 
to the new member, and sees that the latter is notified of 
her election to membership after the safety cgmmittee has 
decreed that she is acceptable to the chapter. These are 
only a part of her tasks, for she must copy the pedigree 
of each new member in the chapter ‘ Lineage Book,” 
must verify all the supplementary papers, and respond to 
the many demands for help and information. 

Mrs. Davis is well fitted in physical as well as mental 
capacity for her work, being in such perfect health as to 
hardly know the meaning of ache or pain. She is given 
to out -door exercise and amusements; is an expert at 
cycling and other sports 

Born and bred in New England, she there received her 
education, until her father, the Rev. Dr. Francis Lob 
dell, now Archdeacon of Buffalo, was called to St. An 
drew'’s Church in New York, which city has since been 
her home, as she married a vestryman in her father's 
church, the Hon. Vernon Mansfield Davis, who for a 
time was the successor of Colonel John R. Fellows as 
District Attorney of New York County. Their married 
life has been an ideal one, as Mr. Davis is a man of up 
usual ability and force of character, who has made a 
marked success in his legal career, and has proved his 
uprightness and integrity in both public and private life. 

Mrs. Davis has traced over thirty distinct lines of her 
own ancestry, all of New England, and all dating back in 
America to before 1650. Among her progenitors were 
many distinguished men who were prominent in the 
early Puritan churches, in settling most of the principal 
towns of Massachusetts and Connecticut, com in the 
Colonial wars. Nicholas Danforth, from whom her mo 
ther was descended, was one of the twelve founders of 
Harvard College, and the father of the famous Rev 
Samuel Danforth, pastor of the first church in Roxbury 
for forty-seven years. Another ancestor was the Rev. 
James Wilson, first pastor of the first church in Boston, 
and immortalized by Hawthorne in the Searlet Letter 
Among Mrs. Davis’s most notable Revolutionary ances 
tors are Ezra Camp, Daniel Sherwood, and Timothy Cve 


CHILLICOTHE’S BID FOR FAME. 


fEXEUE town of Chillicothe, Ohio—albeit only a rural city, 

| so to speak, of 15,000 inhabitants—has suddenly be 
come famous, and all because seven young women have 
entered upon the duties of street-car conductors. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific the news has been flashed, 
labor leaders have held up their hands and lifted up their 
voices in horror, long editori- 
als have been written gravely dis 
cussing the economic side of the 
matter, women’s journals hav: 
hailed with delight this entrance 
of women into a new field of use 
fulness, the management of the 
Chillicothe Electric Street Rail 
way has called down upon its de 
fenceless head a flood of blessings 
and maledictions, and the young 
girls themselves have been called 
everything between the two super 
latives best and worst. 

And yet nobody has seemed to 
consider it worth while to inquire 
why they were employed. The 
answer is simple enough. The 
management of the road found 
that a great many people were 
riding on their cars without drop 
ping the requisite nickel in the 
slot, so they decided that conduct 
ors were needed. The manage- 
ment of the road also found that 
the earnings would not justify 
employing men at the salaries in 
vogue. In this dilemma some 
genius suggested that young wo 
men be employed. Au advertise 
ment was inserted in a local pa 
per, offering four dollars a week 
There were over a hundred appli 
cants, one even writing from far 
off Denver. Seven were selected, 
were put to work June 13, are 
giving the best of satisfaction, and have increased the 
earnings of the company thirty per cent. 

The young women themselves are more than pleased 
with their positions. They are on duty only about nine 
hours a day, and have one day’s vacation every week. 
They have found the work healthful and pleasant, with 
nothing about it to offend any one’s sense of modesty or 
propriety. They have adopted a neat uniform, and mean 
to hold on to their positions as long as they can. 


WOMEN IN 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Perhaps the most important feature of the innovation 
is the interest with which it has been watched by the 
managers of street-car lives in small cities all over the 
country. Now that the success of the experiment is as- 





MRS. VERNON MANSFIELD DAVIS, 
Registrar of the New York City Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 


sured, a number of them are preparing to do likewise, and 
it is predicted that within a year women conductors will 
be employed upon practically all the lines of the smaller 
cities of the country 


SOME ASPECTS OF ART EDUCATION. 
BY CECILIA WAERN. 
IL. 


( = very rainy day last autumn Mrs. Sumner was an- 
nounced. Her call was expected, and we were soon 
chatting over a cup of tea, as of yore 

Well, she had changed. The little touch of Paris was 
gone from her dress and her manner, the New England 
type was more strongly pronounced, but the glow in her 
eyes Was as deep as ever, and there were even more fre 
quent gleams of humor. 

By degrees she told me all about it. He was the widow- 
er of a cousin and playmate, left helpless with five chil 
dren and a large boarding-school for boys. It even trans- 
pired that he was her first love, and she would have married 
him then. But he chose the pretty cousin. 

She had given up painting. (She was never a woman 
of half-measures.) There was so much to do with all 
those servants and five spoiled children, and I must say 
that Dr. Sumner seemed a remarkably helpless specimen 
of a pedagogue. As a compensation, he was really fond 
of art in rather more than a bookish way, and had come 
under the influence of Pater while studying at Oxford, 
and kept it up ever since 

He had taught Greek at Bryn-Mawr before he married 
his first wife, and now lectured on ‘‘ The History of Art” 
at a seminary in a neighboring town. Their own town 





A NEW FIELD OF LABOR—CHILLICOTHE’S STREET-CAR CONDUCTORS. 


library was fairly well supplied, the librarian painstaking, 
the trustees open to suggestions, and they read a good deal 
together, he and she, and he always said that her artistic 
grasp of things was so helpful to him. 

‘* Yes, I enjoy it. It has almost put painting out of my 
head. After all, we can never vie with the masters; they 
have expressed it all, and better than we can do.” 

I felt like saying: ‘‘ You don’t mean it, Mrs. Sumner. 
You know that you don’t see things as they did—that we 
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don't; that the thrill of actuality has a conviction and a 
mission of its own.” But I did not feel sure that 1 ought 
or dared. So I said, instead, ‘And you are alone in you 
art interests?” 

** We were until lately. A year ago last autumn ”—she 
looked away with the humorous twitch at the corners of 
her mouth that always delighted me--‘' the Friday After 
noon Club decided to take up art. They were kind enough 
to insist on my joining.” 

** And you joined? 

** Well, Dr. Sumner did not like me to refuse. I had 
always refused before, on the plea of being too busy, but 
now it seemed too selfish, as Dr. Sumner said, when my 
experience might be of some service to them. I was very 
curious to see what the first meeting would be like. I 
fouud that I was to have nothing to do with suggesting 
what to do or to avoid. That had all been settled at the 
first meeting in September, when they had decided upon 
the subject for the year and appointed the officers. The 
lecture committee consisted of Mrs. Nobbs, our chairman, 
a widow lady with a smooth parchmenty skin, green eyes, 
and a crisp curl iv her gray hair; Miss Lavinia Noyes, 
Mrs. Nobbs's alter ego, the secretary ; one or two ladies 
who were reputed to be so fond of art—one because she 
had travelled in Europe and got all the galleries well con 
fused; another because she had brought home a Braun 
photo. of Botticelli’s ‘ Spring ‘from New York. Oh, I wish 
you could have seen that first meeting! After some busi 
ness preliminaries were over, Miss Sparks, the librarian, 
who simply worships the ground that Dr. Sumner treads 
on, got up and proposed that the new member, who was 
such an acquisition to the club, should be asked to serve 
on the committee. ‘There was a murmur of approval, but 
one look at Mrs. Nobbs’s face was enough for me. I got 
up hastily and asked to be excused, on the plea of inex 
perience in club matters. Mrs, Nobbs settled her spec 
tacles, looked from side to side, said something very com- 
plimentary to me, but did not quite see how it could be 
done, when the committee had been appointed and the 
plan of work drawn up in September, according to the 
regular routine of club-work. And then there was some 
thing,as Mrs. Sumner had said, in experience of club-work. 
But the committeesgwould be very glad if the latest member 
would favor them with a paper in her turn. I was fright- 
ened, and said that I had never prepared a paper in my 
life, but if an informa) talk would do— Mrs. Nobbs remark 
ed that, as a rule, papers were more satisfactory, but they 
would be glad to stretch a point in my favor. The com- 
mittee would consult me later. ‘And now we will listen 
to the valuable remarks prepared by my esteemed friend 
Miss Lavinia Noyes, as an introduction to the winter's 
work.’ Miss Noyes got up and proceeded to read a string 
of quotations from English, French, and American writ 
ers, and debates of public art societies, just barely con 
nected by remarks like this: ‘ Again, we find Emerson say- 
ing....’ Iremember the end, which was her own: ‘ Thus 
art is a sorceress black as death and scarlet as sin, an angel 
of light in shining robes, a spiritual leaven in the slough of 
our existence—yes, which we cannot afford to do without— 
the mighty lever that is going to raise America to the first 
place among nations. Let us contribute our share in our 
obscure corner!’ Warm applause followed, and the meet 
ing broke up in a state of simmering enthusiasm. As I 
was talking to Miss Sparks in a corner, Mrs. Nobbs bore 
down on me, and I found out that they proposed to read 
papers prepared by members on eminent artists. They 
had always found that mode of work satisfactory on other 
lines, and the discussions that followed were invariably 
most interesting, sometimes brilliant. ‘ And what material 
have you?’ asked I, innocently. * Well, several members 
have kindly offered the loan of their photo's, brought home 
from abroad. ‘There is Mrs. Andrew Fletcher, now, who 
has an admirable collection of photographs.’ ‘But in 
albums,’ said I— ‘albums are of no use. Besides, Mrs 
Fletcher’s photo’s are too small.’ ‘ My dear Mrs. Sumner, 
we can'tall be artists and the wives of professors of Greek ! 
Miss Noyes, have you your list?) Now, Mrs. Sumner, will 
you take Lionardo da Vinci?’ 

* T objected, I remember, that I hardly knew enough 
about Lionardo to feel ready to speak about him, and 
what do you think she said? 
‘Well, Miss Noyes, we must find 
some one else for Lionardo da 
Vinci. Who will you take, Mrs 
Sumner? We would be so glad if 
we could agree upon an early date, 
so as to set a standard.’ After we 
had fixed an early date for Velas 
quez, Miss Ellis and one or two 
others joined us, asking, ‘What 
did she say?’ I found that there 
Was an opposition party, headed 
by Miss Sparks, but successfully 
‘sat upon’ by Mrs. Nobbs and 
her following. Miss Ellis is a cu 
rious girl. I never got on with her 
before. She is too caustic and 
blasé for me, but she suffers borri 
bly from the neuralgia, poor girl! 
and she has an interesting type- 
tall, rather elegant, sallow, with 
Chinese eyes and a mannish chin 
very ugly, but distinguished. She 
is Miss Ellis of Ellisville, only they 
are rich; they have found iron on 
the property. She is a girl who 
has done everything—been to col 
lege, lived abroad, read, painted, 
been engaged to an Italian count 
They have come home to live in 
Ellisville now, as her old mother 
says she wants to die in the old 
pluce, and Miss Ellis says they 
may as well be there as any where. 
I made bold to ask her why she 
had joined the club. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know,’ she said. ‘It amuses me to see Mrs. Nobbs boss 
ing the crowd.’ Oh, don’t you see it all?” 

** And your talk on Velasquez?” 

‘That was easy enough. We had been reading Justi 
aud R. M. A. Stevenson at the time, so I took the two as 
pects of Velasquez—the side that appeals to the modern 
artist and the side that appeals to the student of history 
and costume—and some of them really seemed responsive, 
and I was quite strung up in the old way for half an hour 
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But then Miss Noyes came along and wanted me to ‘de- 
fine’ and explain the word values, that had unfortunate- 
ly slipped out, and Mrs. Andrew Fletcher wanted me to 
tell her the difference between Velasquez and Veronese; 
she always got them mixed up. Miss Ellis came up just 
then, and I saw Mrs. Fletcher looking uneasy, so I turned 
the conversation. But don’t you see the hopelessness 
of it all? 
‘And the other talks?” 

Well, they are of two types: there was the string of 
quotations again, quite untroubled by the fact that their 
authorities generally contradicted one another flatly, and 
there was the original essay, compiled from the Hacyelo 
pedia Britannica, Ol dear! let's talk about something 
else 

This conversation set me thinking. The state of things 
described is certainly very hopeless, and, I am afraid, 
typical. But is it not all part of a movement that, after 
all, is entitled to re spect? 


AMBITION 


ru drink the water of Parnassian rills 
| Aud draw therefrom the songs that ring through 
time 
Waking mankind to thoughts and deeds sublime, 
Bringing sweet solace unto human ills 


I'v sing my lady’s beauty, that all days 
Must bow before the memory of her face 
Her hair, her lips, her eyes, her gentle grace, 
The pure, true heart that guideth all her ways 


To sing that she shall know how great my love— 
This were the hardest wish of all to gain; 
For where be words but must essay in vain 

To tell of that which is all words above? 


Grant me, ye voices dead that live for aye, 
Some shadow of these boons wherefore I pray 
DUFFIELD OsBORNE 














MIDSUMMER GOWNS. 


W HAT to wear in the afternoon in summer is quite a 

problem this year even for those women who have 
provided themselves with a large supply of pretty gowns. 
The weather has been so changeable, so that it does not do 
to depend upon either thick or thin costumes entirely. The 
universally accepted fad of shirt-waists and duck skirts 
for morning wear has quite done away with the making 
up of the simpler cotton materials, for all gowns worn in 
the afternoon and for church now require to be elaborate- 
ly made, whether the material is thick or thin. Fortu- 
nately there are no end of materials to choose from, and 
even those that would seem at first glance to be quite old 
fashioned can be worn, provided the wearer carries a 
calm consciousness that what she bas on is quite in style. 
The thin materials are very much in favor, and are made 
up with most elaborate trimmings—the body of embroid 
eries and lace. The appliqué that is used so indiscrim- 
inately on cloth, crépe, or mousseline de soie adds very 
much, of course, both to the expense and the effect of 
gowns, but then this is understood. 


The grenadines are very attractive, and there is a great 
deal of skill shown in making them in contrasting colors. 
An exceedingly smart gown worn at a garden party is of 
an odd shade of heliotrope of a very open mesh, quite on 
the plan of what used to be known as iron grenadine, It 
is made up over silk of the same shade, but is trimmed 
with yellow and also a light mauve, and most exquisite 
linen embroideries. The skirt, down the front breadth, 
has four rows of plain folds that start at the waist close 
together and then broaden gradually out to the foot 
These folds are of two colors—purple and a light mauve. 
The waist is tight-fitting in the back, in front is quite 
loose, and has square revers of linen embroidery over yel- 
low satin; then there is a vest of accordion-pleated mauve, 
and a collar of mauve silk as well. Thesleeves are small, 
with a puff at the top, and at the wrist are finished with 
a cuff of embroidery, and above the cuffs are two folds 
of satin to match those on the skirt. The waist is in 
basque shape at the back, and has a very narrow belt of 
deep purple, which crosses in the centre of the back, and 
is fastened there with two steel buckles. It goes under 
the fronts and is fastened with a buckle, which of course 
does not show 
The coloring of 
this gown is love 
ly, although in de- 
scription it seems 
somew hat crude. 

A gown of 
wood - colored 
grenadine has 
stripes of pink 
satin and also of 
pinkish helio- 
trope, which, odd 
ly enough, blend well together. The 
skirt is made with an unusually deep 
fleunce, headed with a band of very 
heavy yellow lace. The body of the 
waist is tight-fitting in the back, and 
has a yellow lace yoke. The same yoke 
is in front, and around it is a bertha of 
heavy lace, which, in front, crosses over 
to ove side and falls down to the belt 
in a jabot. Where the bertha crosses 
is a great bow of pink heliotrope rib- 
bon, and there is a belt with sash ends 

of the same. 

Another smart garden-party gown is of black and white 
material, made up overa blue grass-cloth skirt of a robin’s- 
egg shade. This skirt is faced quite far up with hair 
cloth, and has on it an aeccordion-pleated flounce of the 
material. The outer skirt is shirred the whole way 
around the figure with eight rows of shirring; butit is not 
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a perfectly straight up and down skirt, as so many of the 
shirred onesare. On the contrary, itis very much gored. 
Around the foot it is finished in square tabs, slashed quite 
far up, and each trimmed with two narrow rows of blue 
taffeta silk half an inch in width, put on on the bias, and 
fringed out so that they look like rows of fringe. The 
waist has a yoke of very fine muslin, laid in tiny pleats 
and shirs. Around this are two rows of the silk ruching, 
and below the yoke the waist hangs quite full. The 
sleeves are shirred from wrist to shoulder, have a small 
puff at the top, over which is a square epaulette of blue 
taffeta silk with fringed silk ruching. The collar is of 
tucked taffeta silk, with a bow infront. This costume, it 
is needless to say, was 
designed in Paris, and 
is one of the smartest 
model gowns brought 
over this season 


There are a number 
of different designs in 
all black still worn, 
while the black and 
white stripes are ex- 
ceedingly smart. A 
very charming gown 
of figured black taf- 
feta is made quite 
long, with an attached 
flounce, but no trim 
ming. The waist is 
tight - fitting in the 
back; in front has 
what used to be 
known as the bias 
cut, which gives such 
a long pointed look 
The fulness, for there 
is some fulness direct- 
ly in front of the 
waist, hangs down 
over the belt, which is of black satin ribbon fastened at 
the left side with a very effective rhinestone buckle. The 
trimming on the waist consists of a most graceful fichu 
of black mousseline de soie edged with a narrow ruching 
of the same, which is tied at the bust, the ends falling 
down on the skirt. The sleeves are shirred the entire 
length, and finished at the wrist with ruffles of black 
mousseline de soie over white lace. The neck-band is of 
black, but there is a tiny collar of white over the black 
made of point-lace, and fastened with a rhinestone buckle 
at the left side. The lines of this gown, while severe in 
style, are extremely smart, and the whole thing is most 
becoming. 

An attractive gown in white striped with black is made 
with a demi-trained skirt quite without any trimming ex- 
cepting a narrow ruching around the foot, of black taffeta 
put on on the bias. The body of the waist has an unusual- 
ly deep white lace yoke. Through the belt are run narrow 
black velvet ribbons. The neck is shaped in points, and 
around the points are bands of the narrow black velvet. 
The belt and sash are of black velvet. 





CREPE DE CHINE GOWNS. 


Crépe de Chine gowns are being made up all the time 
now, and while they are intended for wear during the late 
summer and autumn, they are also to be used all winter 
long. They are the 
most graceful gowns 
we have had for a 
long time, but then 
the materia] in itself 
is so suitable for dra- 
peries that it lends it- 
self to any of the new 
styles in a most de- 
lightful fashion. The 
skirts are very sheath. 
like in these gowns, 
hanging almost too 
close until about the 
knee, and then there 
are no end of ruffles 
and flounce which 
broaden out in a de- 
cided flare. On almost 
all these skirts the 
trimming goes down 
the front and then 
around the — skirt. 
There are often one or 
two attached flounces 
put on overlapping. 
These flounces are 
trimmed with narrow 
ruffles of lace, little ribbon ruchings, or are finished with 
a hem and folds. The pinked out bias silk ruchings 
are not new, but they are very much used, and there is 
evidently a revival of what used to be called Tom-Thumb 
fringes asa trimming. This trimming is taken a shade 
lighter than the material of the gown, never darker. Some- 
times white is used—black makes too sharp a contrast. 
The waists all have fitted linings, with bias sides, some 
fulness in front, and a general soft effect. Revers are still 
used, and any amount of trimming can be put on them— 
lace, appliqué, or embroidery. 

White is the universal color, and the pale gray or wood 
shades are very much set off by using white near the face. 
Gray is very trying to some skins, and white against the 
face softens and makes it becoming in many instances 
where it would be impossible to wear it. 

A black gown of crépe de Chine that is very effective 
has the skirt trimmed with folds of black with just a little 
edge of white showing below them. The body of the 
waist is made of squares of black Chantilly lace put on in 
lozenge-shape pieces both back and front. Around each 
square is the very narrowest piping of black satin with 
white, and the entire waist is made up over white silk. 
It fastens over on the left side, and is finished with two 
ruffles of white mousseline de soie over black. The only 
color on the gown is introduced in the collar, which is of 
an exquisite shade of cherry velvet, and the belt and sash 
ends are also of the cherry velvet. The belt fastens at 
the back with a big rhinestone buckle. This is one of 
the smartest gowns turned out this year. 
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L2CLVB WORK 


A CLUB SACRIFICE. 


tha Roxburghe Club of Roxbury, Massachusetts, has 

applied the — of sacrifice, which is animating 
much of the relief-work done at the moment, in rather an 
unusual way. ‘The organization was eager to do some- 
thing as a club in behalf of the soldiers, but the club be- 
ing one for service and having vo surplus, it was difficult 
to contribute without doing injustice in some other direc- 
tion. Its chief pleasure, ae, and almost its only 
social entertainment through the year, is its gentlemen's 
night, a fund of one hundred dollars being kept each 
season to be expended in that festivity. Ata meeting of 
the board of directors called for the purpose, it was voted 
to ascertain the wish of the members in regard to a prop- 
osition to devote this sum to war relief- work. Reply 
postal-cards were sent to each member of the club, and 
without hesitation every member promptly sacrificed the 
aunual pleasure to the serious need of the moment. The 
one hundred dollars has been given to the Massachusetis 
Aid Association to help furnish the hospital-ship Bay 
State. 

There is perhaps a suggestion in this to clubs else- 
where. The annual club festivity of many literary clubs 
usually consumes from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
dollars that is cheerfully and delightedly paid for the en- 
tertainment of friends and club members. To do away 
with these for one season on the part of even a smull 
proportion of the clubs would mean a splendid sum for 
relief-work. Why would it not be a good plan to con- 
sider the suggestion thus finely embodied by the Rox- 
burghe Club? 








Tue CoLonIAL DaMEs or THE State OF New York, 
Mrs. Howard Townsend president, is doing most success- 
fully its share of the noble relief-work in which the wo- 
men of the country areengaged. Three thousand members 
are working for the cause, a summary of their achieve- 
ment up to the present time being impressive. They have 
sent to Surgeon-General Sternberg of the army $1000 for 
the hospital-ship Relief; for the Solace, $1000: for the 
hospital at Tampa, $1000, and $100 to Camp Alger. The 
latest gifts have been $300 to Chickamauga, and the con- 
tribution of an ambulance with a complete outfit, for ser- 
vice at Fort McPherson, from Miss Ruth Laurence, daugh- 
ter of Judge Abraham Riker Laurence. In addition, the 
Dames are looking after a number of families of soldiers 
stationed in Cuba, and have now begun to look out for the 
families of men who have gone to the Philippines. The 
really hard work of the society deserves emphasis. More 
than one of its members have given up all idea of the 
summer outing except a day or two at a time, and are 
mnring at headquarters in serious and self-sacrificing bar 
ness. Mrs. Elihu Chauncey is the treasurer, aud all contri- 
butions should be sent to her at 22 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York city. 


THE WOMEN OF THE FAR SoutH have been no whit be- 
hind their Northern sisters in the movement toward mit- 
igating the horrors of war which have engaged women 
this summer. A most effective organization of this sort is 
the Louisiana Woman’s War Relief Association, of which 
Mrs. Alphonse Ledoux, of New Orleans, is the president, 
with Mrs. George Denegre as the efficient chairman of the 
executive committee. Many prominent New Orleans 
ladies have co-operated enthusiastically in the work, and 
members of the association are to be found throughout 
the State. The effort, indeed, includes special work in 
several of the Gulf States, Texas and Mississippi joining 
with Louisiana, Living themselves in a warm latiiude, 
the peculiar needs of the suffering sick under such condii- 
tions are promptly appreciated, and the list of articles 
sent to the wounded at Key West and other places in- 
cludes wines, lemons, jellies, boxes of mineral water, and 
other cooling drinks. The Southern ladies have made 
many pajamas, too, out of light gingham, such being the 
sort that is most appreciated. When the regiment under 
Hood passed through New Orleans a few days ago the 
ladies of the association got together and served them 
with hot coffee and individual lunches. One thousand 
and forty such lunches were distributed to the soldiers, 
the work so divided among the committee that each mem- 
ber was responsible for an allotted number of boxes. 
The children of the State are working too, in their small 
but appreciated way. One company of four small boys 
got up an entertainment from which they realized a dollar 
and thirty-six cents, duly forwarded to headquarters. Aun- 
other auxiliary of the association, a company of children 
that called themselves the Patriotic Juniors’ Society, with 
dues at ten cents a month, sent in last week three dollars 
and a half as their contribution. The railway and express 
companies of the section give greatly reduced rates, and 
altogether no relief organization in the country is doing 
more effective work. A part of the system of the associa- 
tion is to have one branch take charge of a company in 
the field, fitting such out with comforts and necessities 
while they are well and in active service, and with special 
care and relief if wounded. 


THERE SEEMS TO BE STILL A LITTLE DOUBT in the minds 
of some persovs concerning the permanence of the Na 
tional Congress of Mothers. An organization that is called 
a congress implies in the minds of some persons only a 
periodical meeting, not the actual working body. In the 
case, however, of this organization it is a thoroughly es 
tablished society, with constitution and by-laws duly set 
forth and a national charter applied for. Its membership 
consists of members of mothers’ and home-makers’ clubs, 
associate members, life members, contributors, and ben- 
efactors. While the congress convenes but once a year, 
it is actively at work throughout the twelve months, with 
headquarters at the Washington Loan and Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Active members of the conven 
tion are the delegates from the State, local, and af 
filiated organizations, each mothers’ and home - makers’ 
club being entitled to send its president or representative 
and one delegate, with one additional delegate for each 
twenty-five members after the first twenty-five members. 
Any club or department of another organization pursuing 
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lines of work germane to the object of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers is also entitled to send one delegate to 
the annual convention. The dues are twenty-five cents 
annually for each member of each mothers’ and home- 
makers’ club, with au annual due for affiliated organiza- 
tions of five dollars. Any one may become an associate 
member by paying two dollars annually; a life member 
by the payment of twenty-five dollars; « contributor by 
paying fifty dollars, and a benefactor by the payment of 
one hundred dollars. The congress is especially anxious 
to get its literature as quickly and widely distributed as 
possible. The wandering season that is now upon us is 
particularly conducive to its dissemination, and those in- 
terested in the organization are urged to write to head- 
quarters for pamphlets. A list will be sent on application. 


Ir 18 INTENDED, BY THE CLUB WOMEN of Chicago, 
that the work in vacation schools in that city this season 
shall be an object-lesson to citizens, which will lead the 
way to largely increased development in future sum- 
mers. The Woman's Club of that city took the initiative 
some time ago, and aroused the interest of club women 
both in the city and suburbs. As a result, thirty-five of 


ANSWERS:-TO“S 





DRESS. 


R. C.—The ladies’ cloth of which you enclose sample will make 
you a very good skirt, much better than the other material would ; 
but you must be careful that it is sponged and well pressed before 
making it up, otherwise it will be spotted by rain. It will be better 
for you to have the skirt with a long apron front and attached flounce 
put on with two rows of stitching, and I should not advise you to put 
any other trimming on it. Folds or tucks will be quite too heavy for 
the material. 


Mas. E. D. T.—The prettiest thing for yon to make your material over 
would be a good shade of turquoise-blue taffeta, bat a very pale shade. 
You had best make it with the skirt trimmed with ruchings of the 
same green, edged with a very varrow blue satin ribbon. Have a 
round yoke on the ‘ront of the waist of tacked blue taffeta with an 
appliqné of white luce, the body of the waist full and blousing over 
the belt just in front, the back and sides tight-fitting. Have a belt 
and eash ends of black eatin ribbon. The sleeves small and shirred, 
with a poff at the top and little square tab epaulettes edged with rach- 
ing. This should make you a smart gown, for the material is very 
utiractive. 


Mas. W. P. C.—A light-weight serge will be altogether the bert 
for your travelling gown, unless you want to wear a cheviot. It 
should be made with coat and skirt, so that you can wear any waist 
you choose with it. You would not like a linen for any long journey, 
as it crumples very quickly. An iron-gray cheviot is very good in- 
deed, and also a gray with a stripe of white, either of which I should 
advise your taking if you want a gray gown. 


M. C. J.—The Havelocks and mosquito nets described in the Bazan 
recently were after the instractions given by Surgeon-General Tawney, 
of the United States army. Your beet plan would be to write directly 
to headquarters at Washington, or to the Red Cross Depot at 552 
Broadway, New York city. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Bice Bonp.—I know ever 80 much more about rags than I did be- 
fore you asked your questions, And why not? For, listen to all the 
things I have dene. I have talked twice to the beads of some of the 
large rug establishments in New York; I have read a “ Monograph 
on Oriental Carpets," written by a representative of the South Ken- 
sington Museum; and I have read, as well, some three or four papers 
on the subject written by experts 

The question of rugs, by-the-way, has become one of great impor- 
tance, and bodies of experts in Europe are busy preparing papers on 
the results of their investigations throughout the Oriental world. 
This means no little labor, for, althongh rags have been in existence 
since histery began, there is probably po industry about which so little 
is known bibliographically. Then, again, the rivalry among commer- 
cial houses is so great that often—on the Continent, at any rate—the 
names of places where famous rugs can be secured in the East are 
carefully concealed. However, for all that, the investigation goes on, 
having been initiated by the directorate of the Handels Museum, after 
the loan exhibit of Oriental rugs in 1891. 

The Karabagh ranks third or fourth, I am told—the old Jhordic, the 
Persian, and the Senna coming before it. So much for your first ques- 
tion. But you atk about a Daghestan rug, and an expert tells me that, 
technically, there is no such thing. He does not know what you mean; 
for Daghestan is the name of a large country in which rugs are made, 
You may mean, he says, a Shirvan rng—Shirva being a district which 
gives its name to a certain manufacture, He suggests that, if, as you 
suy, you have money enongh for bat few rugs, you get a Bokhara, 
a Shirvan, and a Kazak. This gentleman says, by-the-way, that there 
ix really no Cashmere rug—that what generally passes under that name 
is really the Sumac. The Persian rugs are finely woven, and the best 
wool is used in them. The condition of the fringe does not affect the 
condition of the rng. In your selection of a Kis-kelem, a question of 
individual taste mast guide you. These rugs are the same on both 
sides, and the tone and quality make the question of its excellence 
rather than one of workmanship. Use it as a portiére. 

This, I think, will cover all your questions. The knowledge of rugs 
is every day extending, and one is wisely equipped who is armed with 
some definite information on the subject. 


Heven.—lIf, as you say, the rooms which you wish to farnish are on 
the north side of the honse, then in the colors which you choose you 
mast be careful to have something which gives the effect of sunlight. 
Blue, for instance, is quite out of the question. Blue ought never to 
be used except where some surrounding condition insures a certain 
warmth of tone. It is the coldest of all colors, and must be employed 
with great discretion. Red does not make up for the loss of sunlight, 
although one might fancy that it would give a suggestion of warmth. 
Red, however, is cheerful, and unless it has purple in it, is reposefal. 
Purple does something to red that grates on one’s nerves, The bine in 
the red makes the purple effect. You see it in magenia. Yellow in 
red makes it cheerful, and there is also a pure red which has none of 
the distressing qualities of the others, and which in itself never grates 
on the nerves, and only becomes disagreeable when injndiciously com- 
bined with other colors or tones, I explain this thne fully to you, be- 
cause your peace of mind will be serionsly affected by the resnits to 
which you attain in your decorative echeme—that is, if you are at all 
susceptible to color. 

With the right red on your walls—the red with yellow in it—you can 
nee almost any color or tone for your sofa-cushions, provided only that 
the yellow enters into these colors or tones. Thus, pluk becomes pos- 
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these clubs have united and raised funds to open three, 
and possibly four, schools. For these the service of ex- 
pert teachers have been secured, as the demonstration is 
intended to be of a high standard. They were opened the 
middle of July, and will last six weeks, conducted on a 
most approved system and according to the very lutest 
advance in educational methods. If bed or three even, 
can thus be carried through in this way by the club 
women, it is hoped and expected that another seasen 
will see a permanent system established through the co- 
operation of the authorities and public-spirited citizens, 


CLUB WOMEN ARE FINDING that what is called the 
dull season in club-work is becoming as full nearly as the 
winter campaign of such effort. So many midsummer 
philanthropies or pursuits of plans of study, as the case 
may be, are now in vogue, that it is becoming difficult to 
avoid the vortex of organized effort even during the dog- 
days. This season has obviously been an exception in 
keeping organizations together to pursue the relief-work 
developed by the war needs, but, aside from this, there 
are many indications that summer idleness is being large- 
ly invaded by club industry. The geological camp, which, 


sible—salmon pink, of course, I mean, because the salmon pink has the 
yellow in it. Again, you can nee certain greens that have a yellow in 
them, but nothing that has a blue in it, although a pure bine is ad- 
miseible and proper. If you do not recoguize these distinctions in- 
stinctively a little observation and a few experiments will teach you. 
Only do not experiment on your walls unless you have money enough 
to do what you choose. Remember that your walls are your back- 
ground, and that everything in your room must harmonize with them. 

A charming parlor could be made then of red and white—red on the 
walls and white on the wood-work. Have the doors, the window- 
frames, the mantel-piece, and the bookcases of white. If you conld 
afford a dado running up for about five feet from the floor, and could 
paint it white, you would add an agreeable feature to your room, and 
do much toward furnishing it. Low white bookcases around the 
room would give you the same effect. Let your red paper stop rome 
sixteen inches from the ceiling, and paint your frieze and your ceiling 
white—that is, the same color as your wood-work. Use as decoration 
on your walls or over your mantel-piece any old blue china which you 
know to be good. It is decorative, and always tones in well with 
almost any kind of room. It certainly does with such a reom as I 
have just described. 

Ure all the brass you can in your fireplace. Never let your brass be 
shellacked, however, no matter what you are told about ease in keep- 
ing it bright. Brars is one of the most agreeable additions to a room ; 
but any one who loves it car detect in a moment old brass from new 
brass that has been doctored from brass that for a generation or two 
has been rubbed bright once a week. Nothing is prettier in a fire- 
place, and the nickle-plate Las long since gone out of houses where 
the best taste prevails. 


Use flowered chintz or cretonne in your children’s sleeping-roome, 
Never employ any material, anlers silk, perhaps, that will not wash, 
Avoid woul or woollen hangings as you would a pestilence; indeed, 
they are apt to breed a pestilence if kept toolong. Brass or enam- 
elled white beds with brass trimmings are universally used. And as 
for your sitting-room on the south side of the house, the greater the 
suggestion of comfort which you can give the better. There must be 
the sofa, on which somebody can be rested; the big chairs in which 
one can read. There must be the lights so arranged that they shive in 
no one’s eyes and yet illumine every page of the book which one is 
reading. And there must be the big tables and the emall tables, the 
bookcases, the fireplace, the ecrap-baskets, and the writing-desk. 
There must, in fact, be all the things which contribute to a family’s 
comfort or necessity, and these so arranged that one person need not 
be disturbed while the other is at work. As you have given neither 
dimensions, nor any other particulars for my guidance in more explicit 
ways, I can only give you broad hints. 


C. R. E.—We cannot enter further into the matter than in the “‘ An- 
swer” which you specified. A little consideration will oonvince you 
how impossible it is for us to render individual assistance in obtaining 
poritions. 


Awnxtovs Morurs.—See the reply under “An Eight Years’ Sub- 
ecriber” in “ Answers” department of July 9. 


GOOD FORM. 

Amenioa.—The answers to your questions abont the etiquette of en- 
tertaining the President of the United States unofficially depends on 
what you mean by “privately.” A hostess who is an old friend of 
the President, and hus entertained him often before he went into 
office, would naturally when he is stopping with her or when she 
is entertaining him informally, en famille, as it were, do as she always 
has done. If she entertains his wife with him she would introduce 
her first to her guests, and although at a reception the President and 
his wife would both receive with her, she would show the same cour- 
tesy to his wife as she would if he were not in office. But it is a very 
different thing when the President is entertained in Washington or 
anywhere elxe in his official capacity. Then, as the President of the 
United States, he receives all the honors of the position ; and even ata 
small entertainment there is a certain amount of necessary formality. 
The rules for official entertaining you can find in any manual on the 
subject; they are too many and too detailed to give here, but in this 
country they are not hard to master, and are mach simpler than any- 
where elxe. As to whether the President shonld get into a carriage 
or not before the ladies who are to accompany him, there is no ques- 
tion; whether he is President or King a gentleman enters a carriage 
after the ladies he escorts, 


F. V. G.—I can easily imagine what an undertaking it seems to you 
to take up social life again after such a long rest from it, but you will 
soon get into the ways of the world again, and you are wise in want- 
ing to go about and meet people. For the sake of your husband and 
yourself you should do yonr part in the social doings of your place of 
abode, and I know you will enjoy going oat when you are once started. 
You remember that much-quoted saying of a certain noted personage, 
which rons somewhat in this fashion, “A balf-hour over a dinner 
table with a famous man is worth more than reading all his books,” 
and, in a way, this is true of even the most commonplace of ns. Meet- 
ing people, entering into the lives of those about us and sharing 
their interests, gets us ont of our own particular little ruts, and tends 
to make us broad and unselfish. Now for the questions. I am sorry 
you do not feel that you can attempt a small tea or “ days,” it would 
be sv much the easiest way to start things going, and it is such a sim- 
ple, pleasant way to entertain. But if even the most informal kind of 
an At Home seems to you too much of an undertaking, do the next best 
thing—call on all your friends and acquaintances and leave for each 
married woman one of your own cards and two of your husbands, and 
on every unmarried woman only one of your own cards. When calling 
on several women in one house it is not necessary to leave a card for 
each—two of your own and three of your husband’s are all that is ne- 
ceasary, but you must ark for all the ladies. As your husband is a phy- 
sician, his cards should be engraved as Dr. James Carter Brown. 

As the menn for the christening repast must be just as simple as 
possible, I would suggest iced tea and hot teu, aud sandwiches made 
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it is said, owes its origin to a woman’s club in Cincinnati, 
is one of the manifestations of an attempt to combine the 
summer outing with club study. Thiscamp, which might 
easily be duplicated by others devoted to the study of any 
especial phase of nature, is at least out-door life pure and 
simple, for the students live in tents or other improvised 
shelters,and cook their food over camp-fires; but with 
this apparent camping - out felicity is combined earnest 
work in tramping about, digging and collecting speci- 
mens, and taking learned notes under the auspicies of ex- 
perts. The plan is not one to be wholly encouraged. 
Stevenson’s idea that ‘‘ if you have found a day to be idle 
be idle for the day ” is the best one, and the more time 
club women can take out of the fifty-two weeks to give 
to utter and complete dawdling, with no purpose and no 
thought beyond the blue of the sky, the song of the birds, 
and the drone of the wind through the trees, the better 
for them. 


THe Woman’s Cius or Sarr Lake Crry has intro 
duced the system of savings-banks into the public 
schools, and has found the plan to work exceedingly 
well. MARGARET HamiILTon WELCH. 


of graham and white bread filled with chopped olives with mayonnaise, 
chopped celery with mayonnaise, nuts with mayonnaise (these you muy 
buy already shelled in small packages at any reliable grocers), sweet 
jam, and marmalade. Serve the iced tea in tall pitchers, and for mak- 
ing it see answer to “* Helena” in Bazan No. 28, omitting the sherry, 
if you like. With the tea and sandwiches serve a salad, which is al 
ways acceptable for a piéce de résistance in warm weather, made either 
of chicken or lobster, with a good mayonnaise dressing. The last courre 
may be ices and cake, or, what is less expensive and very good form, 
jeed coffee served with whipped cream and small cakes. You will 
find this menu easy to accomplish, and it will be all that the occasion 
requires, 


X. Y. Z.—The formal manner of address in a note or letter which is 
written in the first person ix, “* My dear Mrs. Brown ”; the less formal is, 
“Dear Mrs. Brown.” To an intimate friend one may use either. 
“Dear Mary” is less formal than “My dear Mary,” and yet to one 
who is near, the ren! significance of the latter form is very swect and 
full of tender meaning. However, there ure no rigid laws to regulate 
the correspondence of friends, bere all is free ground. 


Sussormer.—The simplest way to announce an engagement is the 
usual method. Both members of the engaged couple write short notes 
of announcement on the same day to all their respective relatives aud 
near friends. Al! these notes are sent so that they will be received at 
the same time. They are written in the first person on dainty sheets 
of note-paper, and they should be concisely and happily worded. The 
best form is the simplest; but of course I cannot give any regular 
furmula, as the wording of each note must depend on the intimacy be- 
tween the writer aud the recipient. These notes sent, the engagement 
is a fait accompli. But a pretty and fashionable sequence to the an- 
nouncement is for the bride to give a tea for the express purpose of 
receiving congratulations. She may mention it in her notes of an- 
nouncement, and her fiancé may mention in his notes that she will be 
at home on a certain day at a certain hour; she should then receive 
with her mother or an older relative, and she should have some light 
refreshment provided for her callers. All ber young friends, and those 
who are older too, will call, and all the near relatives and friends of her 
fiancé, aud it will be a very jolly occasion. Probably the young woman 
of importance will have flowers galore, and teacups, and trifles in sil- 
ver, glass, und china, as it is the fashion nowadays to send engagement- 
gifts, and these gifts may be exhibited. The fiancé should be present 
at the tea, or he may come in before it is over, but he should not for- 
mally receive with his betrothed. 


CamuripGr.—As your first question demands so much longer an an- 
ewer, let me respond to your second first, and assure you that a young 
unmarried woman of twenty--ix may with perfect propriety wear a 
seal-skin jacket in thestreet. No lady ever dresses very showily out-of- 
doors, and possibly a seal-ekin jacket elaborately trimmed would be 
in bad taste, but a plainly made fur jacket would be quite correct for 
winter wear. Now for the question about the letter of avology: Have 
you not misunderstood a little the article in the Bazar on “ Letter 
Writing,” when you quote it as prohibiting any written apology? Of 
course under ordinary circumstances a verbal apology is better form 
and easier than one which is written, which must be more or lees 
formal; but there are circumstances when a written apology may be 
obligatory, when, for instance, the persons concerned live at too great 
a distance from each other to be able to communicate verbally, and, at 
other times, when for seme good reason they are unable to meet, or 
when a note of apology would be less embarrassing than a personal 
interview. As for your own particular problem your note was quite 
correct, but it was not exactly a letter of apology, was it? You might 
have seen your correspondent instead of writing him, but it would 
have been an embarrassing interview for you both, and your note was 
all that good taste and refinement demanded. I should say that your 
note did not demand an answer. Still, au answer would have been 
kind, and while not necessary. If I had been your correspondent I 
should have wanted to answer it. Sealing-wax is much used by peo- 
ple of retinement, and it is in good taste, but not obligatory. 

CUISINE. 

Youne Hovsexerrer.—Yes, indeed, you can make short-cake with 
many other fruite as well as with strawberries. Have you ever tried a 
currant short-cake? This i# a dixh that is not very well known, but 
that is most palatable. Marh two quarts of currants, add to them a 
pound of granulated sugar, and let them stand for an hour before your 
cake is prepared. Make a rich biscuit dough, and roll it into a large 
round cake about the size of a pie-plate. Bake quickly; and when 
done, tear open, butter thickly, lay one-half on top of the other, and 
pour between and over the two layers the sugared currants and al! the 
juice. There will be so mach of this juice that it will be well to place 
the cake on a large platter, Serve at once. If the currants are very 
tart, sprinkle each slice of the short-cake liberally with sugar as you 
serve it. Do not eat with cream. , 

Raspberry and blackberry short-cakes have the fruit cooked in 
them. Line a baking-pan with the usual short biscuit dough, cover 
to the depth of an inch with berries, strew thickly with granulated 
sugar, lay over the berries an upper crust, and bake in a steady oven. 
Cut inte squares while very hot, split, and eat with butter and sugar. 
Hockleberry, peach, and apple short-cake may be made in the same 
way. 


Emuma.—A correspondent sends us a receipt for créme de menthe 
which, she says, produces an article that has been pronounced by com- 
petent judges as being superior to the imported. Chop a quantity of 
spearmint and place in a fruit-can, fill with alcohol to the top of the 
mint, and screw on cover to prevent evaporation. Let it stand from 
two days toa week. Strain off throngh thin muslin. Make a syrup 
by boiling together equal quantities of sugar and water; when still 
warm, but not hot, take measure for measure of the syrup and strain- 
ed tincture of mint, bottle, and put away for use. In using fill emall 
cordial glasses with finely crushed or shaved ice, and pour over from 
one teaspoonful to one table-spoonful of the créme de menthe, accord- 
ing to the strength desired 
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TT HIS cushion is to be made of silk or satin, with the centre 
of the four disks of brocade of the same or only a slight- 
ly different color. The introduction of figured material in 
these circular forms will give an effect of much greater rich- 
ness and elaboration than if plain. This is illustrated in the 
completed disk at the top of the drawing, where the light 
lines represent a figured material. 
The whole of the surrounding embroidery should be done 
in gold-colored flosses, and it would add materially to its ef- 
fect to outline the work in gold thread. 


DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERED SOFA CUSHION.—Drawn sy CanDAce WHEELER. 
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FOR RECEPTIONS AND GARDEN PARTIES. 


LIFE ON A LATER COLONIAL MANOR 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


_ period from the founding of the first manors in 
the colony of New York to the begmning of the war 
of the Revolution was not quite nce ntury _ yet during the 
last third of that time home life upon all the manors had 
greatly changed. What was then held to be vast wealth 
had resulted from the wise plans and incessant labors 
of the founders, acting with the natural growth of the 
country. To such pleasant features as had existed in the 
earlier days many others had been added, while much, if 
not all, that was unpleasant had disappeared 

For miles along the eastern bank of the Hudson, above 
aul below what is now Rhinebeck, almost every sightly 
eminence was capped with the fine residence of one of the 
grandchildren of the first lord and lady of Livingston 
Manor. At all of these mansions cordial hospitality, 
ibundant cheer, and all that was then esteemed as splen 
dor were to be found. There were at this time two man 
ors, as a portion of the first, subsequently called the Upper 
Manor, had been set off tothe founder's third son, Robert, 
us areward for peculiarly important services. This segre 
gated portion was called the ‘‘ Lower Manor of Living 
ston” until after the colonies had become.States, when it 
became known as Clermont, one of the most celebrated 
country-seats in America 

‘The manor ladies of the third generation and their suc 
cessors of the fourth (though the title of these last had 
become one of courtesy only) were wellnigh queens on 
their own domains; but, like all queens who are not mere 
figure-heads, they had many cares, which they accepted 
as frankly as they did the pleasures of their position 


Notions of political independence had for many years 
been growing through all the colonies, but of social equal 
ity there was scarcely a whisper. Certainly it was far 
from the thoughts of those who had belonged to good 
families in the old countries, and had here prospered to 
the extent of founding families of wealth, and held in 
honor. Perhaps no more frankly fervent aristocrats ever 
lived than the owners of the great colonial estates, whether 
these were situated on the banks of the James and the 
Chesapeake or on those of the Hudson. They were free 
from most of the restraints and traditions which often 
hung like fetters on the limbs of the kindred class in the 
mother-land, and thus were at liberty to enjoy their rank, 
wealth, and cultivation with an almost childish naiveteé. 
Of this happy liberty they took the fullest advantage 

From the extreme limits of Van Rensselaer’s Manor on 
the north to that of the Vau Cortlandts on the south, the 
eastern bank of the Hudson River from Albany to New 
York, and for a distance of from fifteen to thirty miles 
back from it, was dotted by the handsome residences of 
as care-free, healthful, fine-looking, and happy a class as 
probably the society of any country has ever known. Its 
members were not driven by the fierce competition which 
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embitters too many lives to-day, yet they had 
abundant and satisfying occupation. They 
had intermarried so freely that they formed 
one great cousinry, all having a serene con- 
fidence in the invulnerability of their social 
position, which left them free to be jovial, 
hospitable, good-humored, and withal public- 
spirited to an unusual degree. The men had 
their offices and business-hours in which to 
confer with their stewards and tenants, or 
with the men who conducted large enter- 
prises of many sorts upon their capital and 
under their guidance. Into their capable and 
willing hands official positions naturally fell, 
and were faithfully filled; but all these things 
were done in an atmosphere of large leisure- 
liness consequent upon the slow means of 
communication between distant points and 
almost beyond the conception of any in these 
electric days. 


The men rode a great deal or hunted, after 
the manner of their English cousins; or they 
made long expeditions into and beyond the 
unexplored regions of northern and western 
New York, partly, no doubt, with an eye to 
present profit or future investments, but 
mainly to gratify their innate love of adven 
ture. Many of the sons were sent to the uni 
versities of Cambridge or Oxford; but even 
if his college training had been received at 
King’s, now Columbia, College, the education 
of no young man belonging to a wealthy or 
cultivated family was considered complete 
until he had made the tour of Europe; from 
one to three years being frequently consumed 
in this way. Probably owing to the many 
dangers and the very serious discomforts 
which then beset an ocean voyage under the 
most favorable conditions, the sisters seldom 
accompanied their brothers, though there are 
a few known instances of daughters who 
went to England with their fathers, and there 
and in Scotland were most hospitably enter- 
tained by their more or less distant but ever 
‘*kindly kin.” I have had the pleasure of 
reading some remarkably vivacious and 
charming letters from one such fortunate 
maiden, as they are copied by Mr, Livingston 
Rutherford in his valuable but privately 
printed volume on the Rutherford family in 
America 


During the long absences of the male heads 
of the manor families, the administration of 
their home affairs was left in the hands of 
capable stewards, but always under the su- 
pervision of the manor ladies Margaret 
Beeckman was the wife of Judge Livingston 
(second and last lord of the Lower Manor) 
and mother of Chancellor Livingston and 
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of nine other goodly sons and daughters, most of whom 
eventually became distinguished persons. She displayed 
remarkable ability, both in fulfilling the duties of her high 
social position during the Jifetime of her husband, and in 
the management of his great estate and the wise upbring- 
ing of her large family after his death. An account-book, 
kept in her own hand, with copious notes relating to crops 
and stock on her many farms, and to contracts and agree 
ments with dealers in lumber, ores, and furs, as well as to 
the more intimate matters of household economy, shows a 
mind of much more than common business ability and 
breadth of view. The household supplies of every sort 
were on a scale commensurate with the family’s social 
position, and would in themselves make most interesting 
reading for one who loves to make the past seem present 
by recalling the homely details of domestic life 
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All the manor families had always encouraged what 
were then home industries in a strictly literal sense 

But there were many things which even the largest pri 
vate expenditure could not produce in the new country, 
and Mrs, Livingston’s old account-book shows that persons 
of wealth did not for this reason deprive themselves of 
much which they desired to possess. The things sent for 
from England, France, and Holland were varied, numer 
ous, and costly. Great treasures of tapestries, pictures, 
inlaid cabinets, jewels, satins, velvets, and laces, as well 
as of old wines, delicate porcelains, and expensive plate, 
must have been lost when the Clermont manor-house was 
pillaged and burned by the British during our Revolution 
ary war. Many such treasures had been imported by Mi 
and Mrs Livingston, but they live no longer save on the 
yellow but strong paper and in the good black ink of the 
heavy leather-cgvered account-book kept for many years 
by Mrs. Margaret B. Livingston 
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GOWN of black grenadine with a waved 
ve design has the skirt made with both 
the narrow front breadth and attached 
floance cut into slender gores, which are 
connected by black lace insertions. The 
belted waist, like many of the late designs, is 
without any blouse effect in front, but cross 
draped slightly on the bust in small folds 
It has a large collar of white satin spangled 
with jet, and edged with a narrow frill of 
white mousseline de soie veiled by one of 
black lace, and a band collar to match 
A fine light gray silk grenadine is mounted 
over turquoise-blue silk. The full skirt is 
trimmed with two narrow ruffles, one at the 
foot which is taken double and shirred at 
the heading, and a second higher up outlin 














The waist is a blouse, 
and with shirred sleeves 


ing a pointed tunic 
fastened at the back 


It has a deep round shirred yoke with 
double frills, and is trimmed with small black 
velvet ribbon rosettes. The collar, belt, and 
wristbands are of black ribbon 
A very charming silk model is made with 
1 plain skirt, quite long, the only trimming 
consisting of lace points which are let into 
the silk and outlined with parrow black 
velve The waist has much the effect of a 
tail gown, so very plain are the lines It 
ix quite tight-fitting, has a square yoke, which 
i« made in the material of the gown put in 
et wise instead of up and down. This is 
an n ver narrow pleats, and the collar 
ale sit The yoke is outlined with luce, 
over whieh is put narrow black velvet rib 
bon, and the ribbon is arranged so that it 
tal into a point at the waist line The 
sleeves are rht-fitting, with a puff at the 
top, and finished at the hand with a velvet 
cuff rhis gown is designed by H. Luey 
1BOUT CONVERSATION, 
S the condition of the deaf and dumb 
| in this world so enviable that it needs 
to be imitated? the question of the brave 
old Scotch romancer, whose creed of life was 
to give, give, give, of the varied richesse at 
his hand, to the very end: good cheer, good 


fare, good comrade ship, genuine hospitality 


ideas. counsels they 


inspirations —all, as 


came, current coin, brighter for the passage 
to another But he had a way, too of tak 
ing in turn, this gentle-hearted genial Sir 
Walter —of gathering in, keeping up, and 
replenishing his own stock mental by claim 
iog. in an unconscious kind of fashion as he 
went. tribute in degree from others. ‘‘ Some 
thing can be learned,” he said, quaintly, “even 
in the half-hour’s rest at the smithy waiting 
for the shower to pass One can well im 
iwine the gentle flow of converse, the snatch 


the bits of traditions, the 
world of memories, in that old armorial hall 
at Abbotsford the meadow walks of 
the winding T we amid the ruined arch 
es and crumbling stones of Melrose church 
yard—some thread of historic or personal 
association hanging about each by - path, 
lurking in every nook and corner through 
ind around, from the old suits of Crusaders’ 
the sad trophy found at Waterloo (Na 
poleon's purse), a gift from the Duke of 
Wellington, down to the great India jar in 
the long drawing-room, filled with withering 

: le ives whose parent stem grew under 
9 wi - gags Leicester's Hospital at Wat 
wick villa 


of words, no 


es of old histories 
Nong 


mall 


lack of eager listeners 
Unfortunately in our later times the ebb 
and flow of thought have seldom such happy 
lines, such wide free boundaries In the 
round of the great world one meets the in 
concentration of special interests, the 
crowding of ev and all that 
is allowed is a hurried interchange of cour 
tesies and formalities, with a pressure of 
ideas, plans, and schemes, antil it all comes 
to be a rough and tumble kind of business, 
with no time for quiet thought and ex 
pression, or for the counsel and charges of 
those who may have struggled to failure or 
to triumph Parts of speech,” as good Mrs 
Jarley put it, are indeed a minor considera 


tense 
ents and actions 


tion. In the stir of the street, the hours of 
bargain and sale, it is only asked that a man 
should ‘‘say what he means and mean what 
he says,” and the humorist adds to this the 


pointed charge, ‘‘ No matter how much he 


says, so it be in few words.” 

I'he need in the rare art of conversation is 
one of quality rather than of quantity; the 
burden comes with the lack of balance and 
the unevenness of distribution. The laws of 
courtesy and fuirness strike-the mean be 
tween monopoly and reserve, but in every 
circle there are those found who are apt to 
do all or nothing, while in truth there is an 
equal though unspoken obligation which 
rests upon each one who enters to bring a 
due proportion of thoughts and ideas, gather 
ed somehow and somewhere, and an obliga 
tion also that each shall be given fair turn 


to present his quota. Not to recognize this 


balance and reciprocity 6 to misunderstand 
the very mechanism and poise of the social 
wheel. No matter how brilliant the speaker, 


how varied his or her subjects of thought, 


everybody gets tired of a monopolist. The 
person who can speak only in monolognes 
whose personal experiences, affuirs, rela 
tions, books, reading, travels, and adventures 


are the 


tireless themes, is usually found to 
lose 


all interest if interrupted or diverted 
and lapses into silence if his ideas and views 
are in the controverted or 
questioned. The compliment of the lead in 
conversation is a matier frequently of re 
spect and pre as well as of fitness 
To take it in a general circle without leave 
or grace or right is an assumption and a 
trespass To hold it under any circum 
stances is a breach, an offence, an infringe 
ment. The wise hostess knows full well that 
the success of her dinner or her evening 
rests upon one or two strong dependencies 
skilfully placed, men and women of bright 
ness and culture, and aiso of tact and self 
control, whe know how to hold the circle 
together and themselves in abeyance, how 
to harmonize and draw others out rather 
than to put their own personality always to 
the forefront 

On the ether hand, whether the lack comes 
from barreaness of thought, from indiffer- 


slightest degree 


edence 
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ence, or from shyness, that reserve which 
gives no response and bears no due part in 
the matter of conversation stamps equally 
an unfitness for social place. 

A young girl, fond of gayety and bright- 
ness, went from the city for a visit toa friend 
in a quiet provincial town. The change 
depressed her a little; the society lacked the 
dash and go to which she was accustomed, 
and she made but small effort on her part. 
‘The truth is,” she said, finally, when her 
friend spoke of her silence and reserve in 
company, ‘* none of these people interest me; 
it doesn’t seem worth while to talk to them.” 

‘And do you feel no duty, consenting 
to be among them at all, to try, on your 
part, to interest them?’ was the quiet rebuke. 

it is much a matter of method and study, 
of unselfishness, of fairness and consideration 
for others, this magical art of entertaining. 
A hundred small points have their weight 
and go to the make-up of that invaluable 
person a good conversationalist—one who 
has ideas, who reads and listens and thinks 
part of the time, and therefore has some- 
thing to say; who knows how to make 
choice and adapt his subjects; who can lose 
sight of self and wake up other people’s 
thoughts; who can listen and make reply. 
The burden and the failure come more 
frequently from a clumsiness of method, a 
lack of perception, and disregard of situation 
than from personal deficiencies. Between 
the tedious babble of irresponsibility and 
the restraint and weight of over-seriousness 
there are many delightful grades. The 
ripple of small-talk is a necessity; like the 
pawns of a chess-board, it opens the game, 
and, if well managed, may lead to a brilliant 
matching of points. The good wishes, feli- 
citations, thrusting and parrying, are the 
grace-notes that relieve and vary the deeper 
motif. It was an apology rather than 
a boast, that remark of Addison’s that 

‘though he had no small change, he could 

draw for a thousand pounds.” The small 
change is a necessity along the thorough- 
fares, and the mortification and 
ience of having none can hardly be told 
save by the sufferer 

Public speakers, men of letters, learn the 
art of gathering from every source material 


to adapt and use at the happy moment when | 


it comes with fitness. The peculiar charm 
which is felt in the words and ways of 





| and used, 


inconven- | 


| 
many men, and many women as well, is not | 


No lack of subjects, no lack | 


! 


altogether a matter of grace and spontaneity. 
Something of thought and study, of disci- 
pline and self-restraint, as well as of kindly 
desire or loss of approbation, has made a 


habit of fitness both in words and place. If | 


there is a difficulty of expression, timidity, 


Apvice TO Morners.—Mrs. W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

{Adv.) 


NO OTHER SO GOOD. 


Tue social life of the present century creates con 
ditions of motherhood which many times prevent the 
natural supply of food for infants. No so-called in 
fant food equals the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con 
densed Milk.—{ Adv.) 
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and awkwardness in presenting the thought, 
insistent practice, just as in learning a 
foreigu language and shaping sentences in 
a sirange tongue, is the only rule to bring 
ease and fluency. . The voice, too, has as 
much need for modulation and training in 
speakiug as in singing. The high, shrill, 
nasal toues, the provincial hardness, the gut- 
tural swallowing, the mouthing and chew- 
ing of words, are a matter of personal neglect 
or culture, as much within control as Demos- 
thenes’s effort with the pebbles. No voice 
need pierce or grate if it ae placed 
The old New England school- 
master struck the point plainly: ‘* Don’t go 
up in the attic nor down in the cellar, but 
come to the front door and speak out!” 

“I would break even an engagement of 
marriage with a woman who could talk 
through one of Beethoven’s symphonies,” 
said an enraged music-lover, for whom the 
“ Eroica” had been destroyed. A severe and 
hasty decision perhaps, but the most limited 
ideas of courtesy would seem to suggest 
imperative silence and attention in the salon, 
as much for the sonata or the song as for a 
reading or recitation. 

But with all that may be said of the charms 
and graces of social life, the question is but 
half met. The world is full of people who 
have no conscience in the matter of the 
frequent intrusion upon the mind and 
thought of others; who invade in season and 
out of season, making ‘‘ mince-meat of one’s 
time,” as Mrs. Browning put it. There are 
well-meaning tedious, hopeless souls whose 
stories seem always to get hung upon some 
uncertain name or date, and the listener is 
kept in suspense during a mental search of 
no importance; and, again, there are those 
whose every process of thought is evolved 
aloud—who call upon friends, neighbors, and 
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chance hearers to follow each scheme and 
plan from its inception to its materialization 
or ubandonment. But these are easier to be 
borne with than those whose selfishness and 
weakness make constant demand upon an- 
other for sympathy. The spirit of hope and 
courage is a valuable part of one’s stock in 
this world; to take the brightness from the 
thought, to. lay a mental burden upon an- 
other, means a depletion of nerve force and 
power. It is one thing to ask counsel and 
advice in times of perplexity, but the steady 
and constant depression that comes with a 
continued tale of woe is a needless injustice. 
**My friend,” said a busy woman to one 
whose life had some trials and many com- 
plaints, ‘‘ you know that 1 would go to great 
lengths to help you if I could, but these long 
talks far into the night will not do. Better 
for both of us that the hours were spent in 
sleep and rest. I need all the strength, all 
the courage, at my command to meet my 
own life. 1 cannot afford to get dispirited 
or downhearted.” 

That was a wise mother who, in the train- 
ing of her daughters, exacted from each 
the promise that all through life one balf- 
hour should be spent alone each day. ‘‘It is 
the time that gives me the grasp of my life,” 
said one of them ‘‘ those valued moments of 
silence.” 

The burden lies in the extremes; the joy 
and comfort come always with the give and 
take of word and thought. It is a poor 
compliment to a companion to credit him 
with no ideas worth the putting forth. The 
very attitude of attention commands the best 
one has to give. And it is only the un- 
initiated who fail to understand that the gen- 
tle pause is like the rest-bars of music—the 
strain is not lost, only the key is changed. 

Emma Morrert Tyna. 
























OR Richard's infallible Remedy 
for the Toothache: “ Wash the root 
of an aching tooth in Eder Vinegar, 
and let it dry half an hour in the sun, 
after which it will never ache more.” 


THE MODERN WAY. 


Keep the teeth clean and the gums | 
healthy through the use of the perfect | 
liquid dentrifice, | 


Rusifoam — 


carrying into effect the maxim, — “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 

Popular Price, 25 cents. All Druggists. 
We mail sample on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 


Address E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 











BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


A Distinguished and nd Despairing Physician 
Perfectly Restored by 


BUFFALO 





LITHIA WATER 


Dr. G. A. Foote, of Warrenton, N. C., ex-President State Medical 


formerly Member o 
of the State Boar 


the State Board of Medical Examiners, and a pa) 
of Health: 


“*T had, in January, 1893, a violent attack of ‘ grip,’ which was soon followed 
ites, cardiac 


by the ——e of asc 


into severe nephritis or Bright’s. 


trouble, etc., and rapidly developed 


My physicians, Drs. —= and Jerman, 
upon examination of my urine, found Vv 


by volume fifty-five per cent 


albumen, which test was frequentl corroborated by a a gue 


oun also casts and low 


gravity. 


My neph ble gradu- 


ally grew worse, and I declined in weight from one hundred and ninety-five 


to one hundred and thirty-five pounds. 


hope of relief from any remed 
Virginia, making free use of the 

urine soon after reaching the Sprin 
confirmed the examinations prev 


Dr. Laird from time to time showed a oundual diminution, and finall 


disappearance, 
dition. 


at home. 


living monument to the virtues of 


In this condition, with little if any 


, I visited the BUFFALO LITHIA SprRINGs of 
aters for some eight weeks. 
, by Dr. BE. C. Laird, resident physician, 


Analysis of the 


y made. Other analyses, however, by 
y a total 


both albumen and casts and the urine in a normal con- 
Leaving the Springs, I continued the use of the Waters several months 

At the expiration of some two years there has been no return of any 
unpleasant symptom, and lam now as well as | ever was in af life, and a 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ‘esis “Pasipuietson application” 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


Aprings open for Guests from June 16 to Oct. L. 
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‘Popular Books by 


Lilian Bell 


THE UNDER SIDE OF THINGS. 
A novel dealing with army life at 
Tampa, Dry Tortugas, and Fort Jeffer- 
son. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 

This is a tenderly beautiful story. ... This book is 

Miss Bell’s best effort, and most in the line of what we 

hope to see her proceed in; dainty, and keen, and 


bright, and always full of the fine warmth and tender 
ness of splendid womanhood.—/nterior, Chicago. 


A LITTLE SISTER TO THE WIL- 
DERNESS. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


The story is a pathetic one in many ways, for it por- 
trays so strong] human lowliness and degradation. 
‘the writer is well agqnaiget with the life and habits 
and dialect of the West Tennessee bottoms, and her 
story is written from the heart and with rare sympathy. 

. writer has a natural and fluent style, and her 
dialect has the double excellence of being novel and 
scanty. The scenes are picturesque and diversified. 
Churchman, N. 


FROM A GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW. 
With a Photogravure Portrait. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The author is so good-humored, quaint, and clever 
that she has not left a dull page in her book.— Saturday 
Evening Gazette, poston. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD 
MAID. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The love affairs of an old maid are not her own, but 
other people’ s, and in this volume we have the love 
trials and joys of a variety of persons described and 
analyzed. . he peculiarity of this book is that each 

is perfectly distinct, clear, and interesting. . 
KRogettlor the the book is by far the best of those recent- 
passion.—Cincinnati Com- 
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Important 
Announcement! 


FEDER’s PoMPADOUR SKIRT ‘PROTECTOR 
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NEARS 


ie of genuine earsilk has attac 
fe a 
the cad stamped,“ Nearsill: to 


Trademark 
Registered 
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The Practical Side 


of travelling, the side that ap 
man who pays the bills, is t 
0 


als to the 
question 


Ease, Comfort, 
and Punctuality 


ILK 


All imitations lack 
the remarkable qual- 
ities of genuine 

NEARSILK, 
and are apt to rain 
your gown. 


having now been on the market two years, | 
its supereminent merits have been estab- 

lished by the test of time; now, therefore, 
we guarantee the durability of the article 
as follows: 


ig 
iy 
Jf 
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: 
a 
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with which a journey can be made. 

These important requisites, coupled 
with pleasant surroundings, meals en 
route on the popular 4 la carte plan, 
and modern safeguards for the avert 
ing of danger abound in utmost exu 
berance on the 


LEHIGH VALLEY 
RAILROAD 


Dialed 


No Other Route 


offers so many inducements to the trav 
eller between New York and Philadel 
phia and Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and 
Chicago. 5 
Send four cents in stamps for descrip 
tive matter to Chas. 8S. Lee, General 
Passenger Agent, New York. 





The black of these 
goods is of the fam- 
ous NUBIAN dye. 


WE WILL MAIL A NEW SKIRT 
LENGTH of Feder's Pom- 
padour to any person who, 
having used it, does not find 
that it OUTWEARS THE SKIRT. 


Claims under 
Pays 


















- this guarantee 
should be forwarded through os 
the dealer from whom the 
goods were bought. Dealers 
throughout the country have 
been notified of this guarantee. The 
genuine goods have the name FEDER’S 
stamped on every yard, and are wound 
on spools bearing the above labels. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS | 


Established 1847. 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 








$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


| 
PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
| 


ts. Easy payme 
for catalogue at once if Foy Gant to obtain 
the greatest offered. Write 





MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
asso ent of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to k ay 4. the Princess 
of Wi 
eaupuequaveussnveveveuest 


~ MOHAIR BRAID SKIRT BINDING — 





P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


“New Manhattan” 


5-yard piece, 16 cents. 


mS eR 8 “The National” 


Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & | S-yard piece, 10 cents. 
Healy, is now offering the entire piano stock Can be had in all colors and black, 
eof Lyon, Potter & Co. (who retire from bus also on our patented reels of 36 yards. 
ines*) at a Closing-Out Sale. Here is a | 
chatice to get a good piano very reasonable. 
Hundreds of Steinway pianos and other high- 

| class instruments. Some at almost nominal 
prices. Write to-day to Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, for list. 








No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 


break. 


MANUPACTURED BY 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Helen W. Marko, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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A Novel. By ArcHer P. Croucn, Author of “Captain Enderis,” 
Surf-bound Coast,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Indeed, the book is excellent of its kind.—Ziterature. 

If Mr. Crouch’s novel, ‘* Sefiorita Montenar,” is not read for the sake of the advent- 
urous experience which it relates, it ought to be read at this time for the glimpse it gives 
of Chili in the earlier days of the century, when patriot and royalist were fighting it out 
with great spirit. Spain's struggle for sovereignty in Cuba ought to make interesting read- 
ing of a book in which her efforts to retain sovereignty in Chili are described.— New York 


Tribune. 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 


By H. G. We tts, Author of “ The Time Machine,” “ The Invisible Man,” 

etc. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

One of the conspicuous books of the year, from its striking originality of title and | 
plot. — Washington Times. 

Mr. Wells is in the front of imaginative writers. . . 
both in conception and execution.— Baltimore Sun. 


Mr. Wells has achieved a triumph. 
Outlook, London 


IN THE SARGASSO SEA 


y Tuomas A. Janvier, Author of “The Aztec Treasure-House,” 
Uncle of an Angel,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

As good a sea-yarn as any printed in many years, ingeniously contrived, quick in 

movement, beginning in a clear, interesting way, and ending with a masterful touch at 

just the right point. Indeed, we may say that this new, plausible story of things that 

never happened is as clever in its way, as full of diverting fancy, and nearly as well 


wrought as Mr. Janvier's other stirring romance, ‘‘ The Aztec Treasure-House,” and that 
is saying a great deal.—V. Y. 7imes. 


SPUN-YARN 


| Sea Stories. By Morcan Rosertson. Illustrated. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


“On a “The 
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Post 8vo, Cloth, 


¥ 


wt 


No one can read these ‘ales without realizing that here at last is something new— 
delightfully and refreshingly new.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

An original and wholly unconventional set of sea tales, which strikes us as coming 
close to the best of recent efforts in that direction. —Philadelphia Telegraph. 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE 


A Tale. By ALBert Lez, Author of “Tommy Toddles,” 
by F.C. Youn. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
An unusually good book.—W. Y. Press. 


It is a good, stirring, honestly written story, full of attractive incidents. — /ndefen- 
dent, N. Y. 

A story that bristles with the sort of adventures and excitement that are ever dear to 
a boy's heart, and the villain, at least, lends a daring and exciting spirit to the tale.’ In 
some ways the story has much the same fascination as Mr. Stevenson's ‘* Treasure Island,” 
and it is delightfully earnest and characteristic in narration.—Boston Herald 


GHOSTS | HAVE MET 
And Some Others. By Joun Kenprick Banos, Author of “A House- 
Boat on the Styx,” “ Coffee and Repartee,” etc. With Illustrations by 
NEWELL, Frost, and RicHarbs. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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. A remarkable piece of work 
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From first to last the illusion js complete.— 
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THIRTY STRANGE STORIES 


By H. G. We tts, Author of “The Time Machine,” “The War of the 
Worlds,” etc. Mew Edition. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 so. 
Creepy, ingenious, original, and more than clever they all are. They fascinate you 

like the eye of a snake . It would be impossible to find a group of stories that will 

give the reader more sensations, or hold his attention more firmly.—Soston Herald. 

Stands out, by reason of its humor, freshness, and originality, as a thing to be grateful 
for... . Mr. Wells has humor keen and unforced, great imaginative power, and a sub- 
stantial basis of thorough scientific knowledge, and his style is in general natural and | 
polished, while his versatility is shown in the wide range of these stories. —/, Y. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN 


A Grotesque Romance. By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The War of the 
Worlds,” “The Time Machine,” etc. Mew Edition. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Illustrated 


Wine 


etc. 


Sun. 


Ornamental, $1 oo. 
Like ‘* The War of the Worlds,” 
as an *‘ impossible” 
manner of telling the story. 


‘* The Invisible Man” 
conception, but the reader's interest is effectually held by the author's 
The book is characterized by deft character painting and 


hinges upon what is known 


dexterous dialogue construction as well as by novel conception, and the action is both 


brisk and vigorous 
‘The War of the Worlds” 

Mr. Wells has done his work well, 
those whom ‘* The Time Machine,” 


Pal: alt 


Wie SUSS 


and the book is certain of a warm welcome from 
and, later, ‘* 
with pleasant anticipation for books bearing his name. 


The Wheels of Chance,” taught to look 
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SUOSAGS 


We have known no one so variously and delightfully haunted as Mr. Bangs has been, 

and he really gives us a new idea of the camaraderie of ghosts.—/PAiladelphia Times 
Mr. Bangs is always entertaining, and frequently delightful. 
| of humor, gentle irony, realism, pathos, and occasional seriousness, is irresistible to the 


His happy combination 


lover of high-class literature. The present collection of seven ghost stories is simply 


| charming.—Arooklyn Standard- Union. 
While lacking to a great extent the sombre features which make | 
impressive, it possesses an atmosphere distinctly its own. 


Mr. Bangs is an artist in this kind of grotesque creation. His imagination is active 
and prolific, his sense of the ridiculous keen, his assumption of gravity imperturbable, and 
his fantastic turns of expression felicitously adapted to his ends. ... Few books of the 
season will better than this one shorten the half-hours of a long day on the railway.— 


| Chicago Chronicle. 
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CELEBRITIES AT HOME 
BY ANNE WARRINGTON WITHERUP. 


VIL—SIR HENRY IRVING 
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QUIRTLY IN 


THE Hox 


Tue 


Impression left 
ntensely d 


Hpen my 
amatic enc 


mind by my curions 
ounter with Zola was of so 


thea s natore that I resolved to wet back to con- 
ver nal ground once more through the mediom of 
the stage I wae keyed np to a high pitch of nervous 


excitement by my unexpected meeting with an unsus- 


‘Old Oaken Backet,’ the song I sing is the song of the 
‘Old Trap Door.’ Did you ever hear that beautiful 
poem, ‘The Song of the Old Trap Door’ ?" 

“No, Sir Henry, | never did,” said Il. “I hope to, 
however.” 

I will do it now for you,” he said; and assisting 
me over the foot-lights Into'a box, he took the centre 
of (he stage, ordered the calcium turned upon him, and 
began: 


‘How dear to 
um pha, 
In Hamlet, Othello, and Shylock aa well! 
Completely confounding the critica 
* Humphs ! 
ind casting o'er others a magical spell! 
How dear to my soul are the Jond recollections 
Of thunderous clappings and stampings and roars 
As, bowing and seraping in many directiona, 
I sink out of sight through the old trap doors! 
The old trap doors, the bold trap doora, 
That creaking and squeaking sink down ‘neath the 


my heart are the scenes of my tri- 


who ery 


floors ! 
I could not restrain my enthusiasm when he had 
fluished 
“ Bravo!" I cried, clapping my hands together until 
my palma ached, “ More!" 





“ There is no more,” said Sir Henry, with a gratified 
smile *You see, recited before ten or twenty thon 
sand people with the same verve that I put Into ‘ Eu 
gene Aram,’ or * Ten Little Nigger Boys,’ so mach en- 
thusiasm is aronsed that I eannot goon. The applause 
never stops, so of course a secoud verse would be a 
mere waste of material. 





Quite so,” 1 observed Then a thought came 
to me which I resolved to turn to my profit. “Sir 


Henry,” I aaid, “ UU bet a box of cigars againet a box 
for your performance to-night that I can guess who 
wrote that poem for you in one guess.” 

Done t” he replied, eagerly. 
Austin,” said 

“Make Miss Witherup out a ticket for Box A for 
the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ to-night,” cried the famous 
sctor to his secretary. ‘‘How the deuce did you 
know? 

“Oh, that was easy,” I replied, mnch gratified at 
having won my wager. “I don't believe any one else 
could have thought of a rhyme to triumphs like ‘ cry 
Humphet'" 

“You have wonderful insight,” remarked Sir Henry. 
* But come, Miss Witherup, | did not mean to receive 
you In a box, or on a bare stage. hat ix your favor- 











pected etep- mother, and the easiest return to my norm ite style of interior decoration 7 
of equanimity, it seemed to me, lay through the doors His question puzzied me. I did not know but that 
f the greenroom Hence I sought out London's only possibly Sir Henry's words were a delicate method of 
’ " Henwry Irving suggesting luncheon, and then it wecurred to me that 
I fous him a most agreeable gentieman. He re- this could not possibly be so at that hour, one o'clock, 
ed me co siiy on the stage of his famous theatre. Actors never ent at hours which seem regular to oth- 
here wae ne setting of any kind All about wa were ers. I hazarded an anewer, however, and all was made 
} t ! walle of an empty stage, and it wae dif- clear at ouce 
t t to believe that this very same spot, the night be- “TI have a leaning toward the Empire style,” said I 
f ul been the scene of brilliant revels Sir Henry turned immediately avd roared upward 
into the drops: * Hi, 
Billie, set the third 
act of ‘Sane Gene, 
— and tell my valet_to 














get ont my Bofha- 
partes. The lady has 
a leaning toward the 
Empire. Excuse me 
for one moment, Miss 
Witherup,” he add 
turning tome “If 
you will remain 
where you are until I 
have the room ready 
for you, I will join you 
there in five milh- 
utes," 





The curtain was im- 
mediately lowered, 
and I sat quietly in 
the box, as request- 
ed, wondering greatly 
what was going to 
happen. Five min 
utes later the curtain 
rose again, and there, 
where all had been 
bare and cheerless, I 
saw the brilliantly lit 
room wherein Bona- 
parte as Emperor has 
his interview with his 
ex-laundress. It waa 
cozy,comfortable,and 
perfect in every de- 
tail, and whilet I was 








SEND THE PROPERTY-MAN HERE 


How do you do, Miss Witherap ?” said Sir Henry, 
s | arrived, advancing with his peculiar stride, which 
reminds me of dear old Dobbin on my father's farm. 

It is a great pleasure to welcome to England so fair 
4 representative of so fine a press,’ 

I wiehed to see you ‘at home,’ Sir Henry,” I re- 
plied, not desiring to let him see how completely his 
cordiality had won me, and so affecting a coldness I 
wae far from feeling 

“That ls why I have you here, madam,” he replied 
The ie my heme. The boards for me; the flare 
of the lime-lights#; the pit; the eweet family cirele; the 
anditorinm in the dim distance; the foot-lights—ah, 
these are the Inepiring Infaences of my life! The old 
song ‘ Home le Where the Heart Is’ muat, in my case, 
be revised to favor the box-office, and instead of ‘ the 








stage 
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WaAs 


ALL, ARRANGED BREPOREHAND, MIsa,” 


admiring, who should 
appear at the rear en- 
trance but Bonaparte 
himeelf or, rather, 
Sir Henry made up as 
Bonaparte. 
Dear me, Sir Henry!" I cried, delightedly. 
do me too mach honer.” 

lhat were impossible,” he replied, gallantly. “Still, 
leat you be embarrassed by such preparations to re- 
ceive you, let me say that this is my invariable custom, 
and when I know in advance of the tastes of my call 
era, all is ready when they arrive Unfortunately, I 
have had to keep you waiting because I did not know 
your tastes.” 

“Do you mean to say that you adapt your scenery 
and personal make-up to the likings of the individual 
who calla?" I erled, amazed. 

* Always,” eaid he. “ It is easy, and I think courte- 
ous. For instance, when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury calls upon me I have Canterbury Cathedral set 
here, and wear vestments, and receive him in truly ec- 
clesiastical style. The organ is kept going, and lines 
of choir-boys suitably garbed pass constantly in and 
out. 

“ When the King of Denmark called I had the throne- 
room scene of * Hamlet’ set, and we talked, with his 
Majesty sitting on the throne, and myself, clad as 
the melancholy Prince, reclining on a rng before him 
He expressed himeelf as being vastly entertained. It 
gave him pleasure, and was no trouble to me beyond 
giving orders to the stage-manager. Then when an 
old boyhood friend of mine who had gone wrong came 
to see me, hearing that he was an inebriate, as well as 
a thief, I received him in the character of Dubosc, in 
the attic seene of the * Lyons Maile” 

“A very interesting plan,” said I, “and one which 
I should think would 
be much appreciated 
by all.” 

“True,” replied Sir 
Henry. And then he 
langhed. “It never 
failed bat once,” said 
he. “And then it 
waaen't my fault. Old 
Reerbohm Tree came 
to visit me one morn- 
ing, and I had the 
graveyard scene of 
*‘Hamiet’ set, and 
myself appeared as 
the crushed trage- 
dian, [thonght Tree 
had some sense of 
hamor and could ap- 

weclate the joke, but 
| was mistaken. He 
got as mad as a hat- 
ter, and started away 
inarage, If he hadn't 
fallen into the grave 
on the way out, I'd 
never bave had a 
chance to explain 
that I didn’t mean 
anything by it.” 

hy this time I had 
clambered back to 
the stage again, and 
was abont to sit 
down on one of the 


HK CRIED. 


“You 

















NaAvana 


very handsome Em- 
pire sofas in the 
room, when Sir 
Henry gave a leap 
of at least two feet 
in the air, and roar- 
ed with rage. 
“Send the prop- 
erty-man here !"" he 
cried, trembling all 
over and turning 
white in the face, 
“Send him here; 
bring him in chains, 
If he's upstairs, 
throw hity down ; if 
he's downstairs, 
put bim in a cata- 
palt and throw him 
up. It matters not 


how he 





I shrank back in 
terror. The man's 
rage seemed almost 
ungovernable, and 
1 obeerved that he 
held a poker in bis 
hand. Upand down 
the room he strode, 
muttering Impreca- 
tions npon the prop- 
erty-man, until I 
felt that if I did not 
wish to see murder 
done | would better 
withdraw. 

* Excuse me, Sir 
Henry,” said 1, ris- 
ing, and speaking 








timidly, “1 think 
perhaps I'd better 
go. 

“Sit. down !” he 
retorted, imperi- 
ously, pointing at 
the sofa with the 
poker. I eat down, 
and just then the 

erty-man ar 
rived. 

* Want me,S’ren- 
nery ?" he enid. 

Irving gazed at 
him, with a terrible 
frown wrinkling 


his forehead, for a 
full minute, during 
which it seemed to 
me that the whole 
building trembled, | 
aud I conld almort 
hear the seats in the 
top gallery creak 
with nervousness 
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“Want you?” he A SILLY BOY. 
retorted, withering- “ % - . - J 
ly. “Yes, | want He 18 THE SILLIEST BOY YOU EVER HEARD OF, Hk wrires 
you —as an usher, MEK TWICK A DAY 
perhaps; as a “llow anso_uTeLy rooms, Nec! WHar poks ne po Tie 
Aunky to announce REST OF THK DAY?” 
that \ carriage 
waite; as.a Roman “He SAYS HE SPENDS If IN READING THE Lerrens I Waire 
citizen to say Hi- nuM,” 
but as a proper- . 
5 an, never! 
There was an- 


other ominous pause, and I could see that the sarcasm 
of the master sank deeply into the soul of the hireling. 

* Wha—what ‘ave I done, S’rennery?” asked the 
trembling property-man. 

“WHAT HAVE YOU DONE?” roared Sir Henry 
* Look upon that poker and see! 

The man looked, and sank sobbing to the floor. 

“Heaven help me!” he moaned. ‘I have a sick 
grandfather, S'rennery,” he added. “I was up with 
him all night 

The great man immediately became all tenderness. 
Throwing the poker to one side, he sprang to where 
his unfortanate property-man lay, and raised him ap. 

“Why the devil didn't you say so?” he said, sympa- 
thetically. “I didn't know it, Henderson, my dear old 
boy. Never mind the poker. Let it go. I forgive 
you that. Here, take this £20 note, and don't come 
back until your grandfather is well again.” 

It was a beautiful scene, and so pathetic that I al- 
most wept. The property-man rose to bis feet, and 
putting the £20 note in his pocket, walked dejectedly 
away. 

Sir Henry turned to me, and said, his voice husky 
with enrotion: “ Pardon me, Mise Witherup! I was 
provoked.” 

“It was a magnificent scene, Sir Henry,” said L 
* Bat what was the matter with the poker? I thought 
it rather a good one.” 

**It is,” said he, sitting down on a small chair and 
twiddling hi« thambs. ‘ But, yon see, this is an Em- 
pire scene, and that confounded thing is a Marie An- 
toinette poker. Why, if that had happened at a public 
performance, I should have been ruined !”” 

Might not Bonaparte have used a Marie Antoinette 
poker ?” I asked, to draw him out. 

* Bonaparte, Mies Witherup,” he anewered, “ might 
have done anything but that. You see, by the time 
he became Emperor every bit of household stuff in the 
palace had been stolen by the French mobs. There- 
fore it is fair to assume that the palace was entirely 
refurnished when Bonaparte came in, and as at that 
time there was no craze for Louis Quinze, or Louis 
Seize, or Louis number this, that, and the other, it is 
not at all probable that Napoleon would have taken 
the trouble to snoop around the second - hand shops 
for a poker of that kind. Indeed, it is more than prob- 
able that everything he had in the palace was abso- 
lutely new 

** What a wonderful mind you must have, Sir Henry, 
to think of these things !’’ I said, enthusiastically. 

“Mises Witherap,” said the actor- knight, impres- 
sively, “‘ this ia an age of wonderful minds, and there 
are so many of them that he who wishes to rise above 
his fellows must be careful of every detail. Would I 
have been a knight to-day had it not been for my care 
details? Never. It wonld have gone to Willie 
onin, or to my friend Tree, or to some other actor of 
the same grade, My principle, Mies Witherup, is not 
original, I look after the details, and the results take 




















care of themselves, It is the old proverb of the pen 
nies and the pounds all over again.” 

“It is wisdom,” I suid, oracularly. 
be wearing.” 

“Oh no,” said Sir Henry, with a gesture of self- 
deprecation, “ There are so many details that I have 
had to make up a staff of advisers. As a matier of 
fact,l[am notaman. LIamacombinationofmen. In 
the popular mind [ embody the wisdom, the taste, the 
culture, the learning of many. In fact, Miss Withernp, 
while I am not London, London finds artistic expres- 
sion in me.” 

“ And you are coming to America again?” I oked, 
rising, for I felt L onght to go, I was so awed by the 
humble confession of my host 

“Some day,” said he. ‘* When times are better. 

“Why, Sir Henry,” I cried, “you who have jast 
given £20 to your property-man can surely afford to 
cross—" 

*T referred, madam,” he interrupted, “ to times in 
America, for I contemplate charging $5 a stall when 
next I visit you. You see, my next visit will be the 
first of a series of twenty farewell seasons which I 
propose to make in the St , which I love dearly. 

Jon’t forget that, please—which I love dearly. 1 waut 
your people to know” 

“I shall not, Sir Henry,” said I, holding out my hand 
* Good. by.” 

“Say au revoir,” he replied 
you at to-night’s performance.’ 

And 80 we parted. 

On the way down the Strand, back to my roome, I 
met the property-man, who was evidently waiting for 
me 

“ Excuse me, miss,” said he, “ bat you saw 7” 

“Saw what?” said I 

“How he called me down about the Marie Antoi- 
nette poker ?” he replied, nervously. 

* Yeu,” said I, ** I did.” 

* Well, it was all arranged beforehand, miss, so that 
you would be impres*ed by his love for and carefal at- 
tention to details. That's all," said he. ‘We other 
fellers at the Lyceum has some pride, mis#, and we 
wants you to understand that S'renwery isn’t the only 
renius on the programme, by good long odds. [t's not 
— a’ that that made her Majesty the Queen make 
her mistake.” 

“TI didn’t know, Mr. Henderson, that, her Majesty 
had made a mistake,” said I, coldly 

“Well, she did, mise. She knighted S'rennery as 
a individual, when she'd ought to have knighted the 
whole bloomin’ theaytre. There's others than him 
as does it!’ he observed, prondly. “ King Somebody 
knighted a piece of steak. Why couldu't the Queen 
knight the theaytre ?” 

Which struck me as an idea of some force, althongh 
I am a great admirer of a man who, like Sir Henry, 
can dominate an institution of such manifest excel 
lence. 


* But it muet 








“I shall surely see 
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ON THE SPEEDWAY. 


In tue Near Forure wk MAY exrecr some Resipenrs rrom our New Pos 





ssions To Try It. 

















